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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn?’ 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 


SAVOY OHAPEL /7,6,8,6. D. 


Jonn Hay, 1891, alt. J. B. Caren, 1827-1905 
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in dumb res - ig - na - tion 
2. When ty- rant feet are tram - pling 
3. Thy will! It strength-ens weak - ness, 


our hands on high; 
the com-mon weal, 
the strong be just; 





























Not like the nerve-less fa - tal-ist Con-tent to trust and die: 
Thou dost not bid us bendandwrithe Be- neaththe i - ron = 
No a eoteia to fawn, no hand to beg, No brow to seek the 
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ae aie springs like the ea - gle, Who soars to meet the sun, 
In thy name we as = sert our right By sword or tongue or pen, 
Wher-ev-er man op-press-es man Be - neath thy lib - 


























And cries ex - ult-ing un-to thee, O Lord, thy will be done! 
And oft a  peo-ple’s wrath may flash Thy mes-sage un - to men. 
O Lord, be there thine arm made bare, Thy right-eous will be done! A-men! 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

+ + * 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


America’s Children to Sunday school at all?” Why should the community 


Young Pagans 

HE surprise that some people express with regard to 

the ever increasing juvenile delinquency is hardly 

justified in view of the educational program provided 
for the average child. The Dayton News asserts that “nine- 
teen out of every twenty Jewish children under twenty-five 
years of age receive no religious instruction; three out cf 
every four Catholic children receive no formal religious 
instruction; two out of every three Protestant children re- 
ceive no formal religious instruction. Or, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, seven out of every ten children and youth 
of the United States under twenty-five years of age are not 
leing touched in any way by the educational program of 
any church. This calls up a vital question: How long 
may a nation endure, with seven out of ten children and 
youth receiving no systematic instruction in the religious 
and moral sanctions upon which its democratic institutions 
rest?” Are the great moral imperatives instinctive, com- 
ing in the natural course of things, or are they principles 
which are imparted only by an educational process? Were 
moral principles instincts, then we would expect to find 
the human race the same in its conscience around the 
world. That is just what we do not find. People have no 
higher moral standards than are imparted by the instruc- 
tion of the family, the tribe, the church and the nation. 
With the improvement in public facilities, the American 
family has largely abdicated its responsibility for the moral 
training of children, not to mention their religious training. 
Not long since a woman complained to her pastor of the 
inefficiency of the Sunday school, asserting that her little 
girl knew no Bible at all. The pastor’s reply was a ques- 
tion: “How can the little girl of Christian parents be com- 
pletely ignorant of the Bible even though she never went 


pear the total responsibility of rearing this woman’s 
children? The Sunday school may be quite as inefficient 
as religious educators say it is. So long as it is the only 
public agent of religious education, it should command the 
best people of the church as teachers and it should cer- 
tainly be supported by the family in its modest demands 


for punctuality, regularity and home study. 


The Creed of 
World Peace 

R. Jowett, in his ringing appeal to the churches to 

mobilize the Christian conscience against the drift 
toward war, proposes that we have a day set apart when 
the congregations of all communions shall simultaneously 
and audibly express their desire for a sacred peace and 
their faith in the common brotherhood of mankind. So 
far good, but why have only one day for an affirmation of 
faith in the fraternity of humanity? Why should such a 
faith not be a part of the creed of the church every day? 
One day, however picturesque and dramatic its ceremonial, 
is no sufficient expression of faith in human brotherhood. 
Next to faith in God, the Father, faith in the brotherhood 
of man is the most fundamental article of Christian belief 
—far more fundamental than many dogmas which are re- 
cited in the creeds of the churches year in and year out. 
Brotherhood is no mere poetic fancy in the teaching of 
The plain truth 
is that Christianity has not failed, but is only now being 
discovered—our journey hitherto having been a slow ad- 
vance toward Christianity. The discovery of what is 
really fundamental in Christianity will draw our divided 
churches closer together, and, perhaps, in a desperate hour, 
lead a united church into the widening breach between 


Jesus ; it is the very essence of his gospel. 
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snarling nations and envious classes, and so rescue civiliza- 
tion from impending ruin. Great social ideals can only be 
realized under religious influence and inspiration, and for 
this we need an education of faith, not merely on one day, 
but all the time and by all the instrumentalities at command. 


The New Jewish Ritual 
of Social Justice 


HE problem before the modern world is the creation 

and cultivation of socially minded men and women, 
and this labor has only just begun. A significant token of 
this tendency, and of the rapid advance being made, is the 
new ritual of social justice in the observance of the Day 
of Atonement in the Jewish church. Indeed, the revised 
ritual of that high and solemn day, always the most im- 
pressive day in the Hebrew calendar, reads like a sociolog- 
ical essay, and the New York Times even detects in it a 
leaning toward socialism. “Great plenty and abject pov- 
erty,” it says, “exist side by side. No peace of mind is 
possible when one lives in the shadow of unwarranted 
economic uncertainty and in the fear of industrial power 
that is felt to be used arbitrarily.” All through the vocab- 
ulary is that of the modern publicist, but the spirit is that 
of the mighty prophet of the Old Testament. The prayers, 
prepared by the Association of American Rabbis, breathe 
the same passion for justice, responsibility, and the grow- 
ing need of a more humane social order. “Affliction of the 
body and fasting alone cannot cleanse the soul of sin. 
These are the true means of atonement: let justice well 
up as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. Show 
compassion every man to his brother; speak ye the truth 
every man to his neighbor. Do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God.” Only by fraternal! righteous- 
ness among men may we hope to realize atonement with 
the Father of men. 


The Widespread Habit 
of Seeing Red 


” prapesnae psychology has provided a new word which 
is proving itself convenient on many occasions. Peo- 
ple with a mild form of a mania are supposed to have a 
“complex.” A group of our fellow-citizens seem to have 
developed a “red” complex. They imagine the country full 
of spies from Russia. Some very worthy charities the 
past year have had the label “red” pasted on them, and 
the relief of famine in continental Europe halted. Mr. 
Paxton Hibben, representing Russian relief, is now being 
represented as a dangerous “red” in syndicated articles ap- 
pearing in the newspapers from the pen of R. M. Whitney. 
Mr. Paxton Hibben proposes to sue his traducers in a 
court of law for the sake of other men who have suffered 
in a similar way. He has been represented as stealing im- 
portant state documents in Brazil and escaping in disguise. 
He asserts he was never in Brazil in his life, and never 
employed in a consulate. It is this evil spirit of suspicion 
that has kept our government from coming to an under- 
standing with Russia. President Harding stood for this 
course at the time of his inauguration. But the country 
has been sown down with the lies of conservative propa- 
gandists, and this policy has not been carried out. The 
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present situation in the near east might have been all differ. 
ent had the United States carried out the President’s an. 
nounced policy. The worst result of the “red” complex is 
that men are arrested in various parts of the United 
States for “radicalism.” This country, which was once 
ihe boasted haven of any man who wished to speak his 
mind freely, is now in the unenviable position of being the 
most illiberal republic in the world. Men of public affairs 
assume one of their functions to be that of a sort of wet 
nurse to truth. In a democracy, men have lost faith in de- 
mocracy. Instead of meeting radicalism with conservatism, 
a cowardly spirit has sought the use of policemen and 
prisons to stamp out opinions that seem undesirable. Mean- 
while the wave of intolerance has swept on over the church. 
One could find churchmen who would use the fagot if 
they kad the opportunity. One would commend to this 
generation the reading of such ancient documents as John 
! ocke’s Letters on Toleration and a well known book by 
John Milton. 


Where Home 
Life Fails 


OME has lost something of its sacred meaning under 

the circumstances of modern life. Father goes off to 
business in the morning before the children are up. Mother 
is very busy with the clubs. The children not only have 
their school work, but they soon wander about the com- 
munity without anybody being responsible for them. The 
new novel by Hutchinson, “This Freedom,” gives a pic- 
‘ure of the home life of a modern woman in such con- 
vincing terms as to make it a very disturbing book in 
thousands of households. With his suggestion that 
motherhood is losing its sacred meaning and that children 
come to a bad end because they have never had a mother, 
he challenges thought. The book is one-sided in that it 
strongly emphasizes the failure of modern motherhood 
without at the same time giving an adequate por- 
trayal of the failure of modern fatherhood. One is 
glad to pick up a book once more in which married 
iove is not befouled with the meanderings of the psycho- 
In “This Freedom” the unfaithful mother is at 
least a faithful wife. She goes to her own work in the 
office every day while her husband goes to his. But she 
is not forever flirting with other men, nor dallying with 
possible adultery. She has an honest monagamous love 
for a splendid man. She is a normal modern woman in 
whose heart love has its rightful place, but deluded with 
the modern gospel of the emancipated woman, she tries to 
bring up her children with a nurse maid. The study of 
ihe psychology of these neglected children is deftly done. 
One can see just such boys and girls in every city. They 
zre selfish, restless and unadjusted. They lack the guid- 
ance of great ambitions. Perhaps the tragedy which be 
falls this family of children savors of the melodramatic. 
One boy goes to prison and ends up in Canada a refugee. 
The girl dies in an abortion, and her younger brother com- 
mits suicide. The motherhood that Rosalie Ocleve denied 
her own children, she gives to a grandchild when at last 
she perceives that motherhood means sacrifice. The book 
will call back to the path of grateful duty many a careless 
American parent. 
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Juggling With the 
Destiny of Nations 

NFORTUNATELY we do not know the author of 
U “The Pomp of Power,” who prefers to remain anon- 
vmous, save that he is a Canadian, and was intimately 
associated with Mr. Lloyd George both in war and in 
peace. He writes neither as a friend nor as an enemy of 
the prime minister, but as a keenly interested and finely 
balanced observer of things at close hand. His book is a 
thoroughly competent and fully documented piece of work, 
with many close up views of Haig, Joffre, Briand, Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Northcliffe, and, of course, Lloyd George. 
It is indeed an annihilating analysis of the policies of the 
peace conference, the tragedy of which is told in two cut- 
‘ing sentences: “Mr. Lloyd George often got the better 
{ Mr. Wilson and sometimes of M. Clemenceau. But 
Wilson either did not realize it or awoke to the fact too 
ate; while Clemenceau always knew it, and when he had 
to bow to it he did so sardonically, as part of the game.” 
Exactly, it was a game of dice, but always a game, in 
which the players were apparently more eager to outwit 
It was a game 
with the existence of civilization as the stake, in which 


each other than to devise a stable peace. 


men juggled with the destiny of nations—like the sleepy 
old game of whist in Washington which is said to have 
brought on the American civil war—and it is this idea of 
international relations as a game, a matter of clever dicker 
and deal, that must be done away forever. Hereafter the 
peoples will “listen in,” demanding to know why they are 
pawns in the hands of clever diplomats about a green table. 
The anonymous author of “The Pomp of Power” has 
written a greater book than the Gentleman With a Duster 
will ever live to write. 


“Spiritual Energies 
In Daily Life’”’ 

R. Rufus Jones is not only a great scholar, but one of 

the noblest living interpreters of spiritual experience ; 
and in his new book, “Spiritual Energies in Daily Life,” 
he seeks to show busy, distracted modern folk, who are 
living truncated, inhibited, and undeveloped lives, how to 
find the rest of themselves through religious faith and 
service. It is one of the best books on practical mysticism 
‘0 far written; a study of religion as energy, a source of 
power, a dynamic for the defeat of disillusion and all the 
grey moods that beshadow faith and personality in this 
aiter-war world. Such books are greatly needed, because 
the mystical element has been too much neglected, if not 
Inven out of religious life, with the result that it leads to 
all kinds of spiritual boot-legging by cults of many kinds; 
and ho man among us is better fitted to lead us in this 
held of spiritual exploration than Dr. Jones. Our troubles, 
Ne tells us, consist largely now of failure to lay hold of 
moral and spiritual forces that lie near at hand and to 
utilize powers that are within easy reach. Paul, Augus- 
tine, Francis, Luther, Wesley, Fox, lived in dismal times, 
when the world seemed bereft of vision; but they found 
power to transform their times and to create new types 
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of spiritual society. That power is with us still, if we 
know how to discover it and use it. The chapter on “Psy- 
chology and the Spiritual Life” is a welcome relief after 
so many books which deal with psychology without the 
clear and wise insight which this book reveals, and which 
it expresses with so much literary charm. 


The Quiet Work of 
Scientific Research 


N the midst of the disturbances which mark many areas 

of modern life, it is a satisfaction to note the ceaseless 
efforts which men and women devoted to the study of facts 
are making to master the story of the physical universe, 
and convert it to practical uses. Scientific inquiry is the 
domain in which most assured knowledge has come to as- 
signable values in our generation. 
whatever progress has been made in the fields of phil- 
osophy, ethics, religion, politics and education, over so 
many of which the dead hand of tradition and authority 
maintains its control, physical science with unprecedented 
ardor has pushed out into every province of investigation 
where actual facts awaited discovery and classification. 
There is a certain exhilaration in the thought that so many 
thousands of devoted and enthusiastic workers are turning 
up results daily that fit into the marvelous and fascinating 
narrative of the physical universe. All the sciences are 
making their daily contributions through the researches of 
tireless observers in laboratories, observatories, clinics, ex- 


In comparison with 


periment stations, and unwearying journeys of investiga- 
tion by land and sea. Most of this work is unknown out- 
side the limits of highly specialized groups of students, or 
in the publications of technical journals. It makes its way 
enly slowly into the wider area of general information. 
Yet it is proceeding without cessation. 
order could be conscious of the process, as dreamers have 
sometimes believed it might be, there would be without 


And if the cosmic 


question a mystic satisfaction in yielding up these price- 
less secrets for the enlightenment and enrichment of men. 
Paul talked about the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing in pain, waiting patiently yet eagerly for the revealing 
of the sons of God, the disclosure of reality, assured knowl- 
edge, which they alone who are worthy to be called sons of 
God, the selfish seekers after truth, are competent to bring 
to light. 
Amundsen on a new quest of investigation regarding the 


When one reads of the departure of Raul 


polar zone; when the story of Donald McMillan’s latest 
voyage to add to the world’s information regarding other 
sections of the far north is recited; when the records of 
the American expedition into Manchuria and Mongolia 
are read, telling of astonishing discoveries of the remains 
of prehistoric life, matching similar fossils in Utah and 
Idaho; when one reads of the extensive and costly pre- 
parations being made by a dozen universities in various 
lands to capitalize by photographic and spectroscopic ob- 
servation the solar and lunar phenomena that will be dis- 
closed during the brief space of four minutes at the time 
of the approaching total eclipse of the sun, along a narrow 
zone touching barren tracts in Australia, and a few deso- 
late islands of the South Pacific, he obtains a suggestion 
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of the ceaseless and inexhaustible iabor that is going on in 
a hundred areas to push back the curtains of ignorance, 
and let in the light of intelligence. And this field of phy- 
sical science is but one of the many tracts where the work 
of the explorer is proceeding. It is just now a iittle more 
purposeful and valuable, because it is less hampered by 
conservatism and tradition. But it is the prophecy of what 
must be attempted in all the provinces of human interest. 
And the results in all will be as astonishing and worthful. 
It is reality alone that is of value. 


makes free. 


It is truth alone that 


Releasing the Prophets 


NEW form of endowment has been discovered in 
our day. It is the endowment of men of unusual 

power as exponents of important ideas so that they 
are able to devote all their energies to the dissemination of 


the truths which they 


have come to evaluate as the su- 
preme ideas of the age. By the discovery of such men, and 
their release from hindering obligations of financial char- 
acter, certain great causes are receiving continuous inter- 
pretation of the most intensive and convincing order. It 
has long been understood that the endowment of a college, 
university, journal, library or other foundation is a most 
effective means of spreading knowledge and promoting 
human welfare. It is increasingly apparent that the en- 
dowment of men of high gifts is even more immediate in 
its results, and reaches an even wider public with the same 
measure of investment. It is the release of a prophet for 
cffective proclamation of the truth. 

The economic phases of the prophet’s work are always 
an interesting study. How did the men whose names are 
linked with the vocation of moral and religious leadership 
support themselves in antiquity? And was the value of 
their service promoted or lessened by the limitations of 
their resources? It is natural to think of the men whose 
names are most familiar in this role as quite above the 


level of economic solicitude. There was something un- 
earthly, was there not, about their calling which lifted 
them above the sordid needs of food, clothing and family 
budgets? Yet with rare exceptions it is probable that the 
intellectual and spiritual leaders of every age have found 
themselves held to rather rigorous attention to the com- 
monplaces of financial means and ends. 

\mos, one of the most impressive of the preachers of 
Israel in the rising period of prophecy, was a farmer 
whose income was derived from the meagre stock of beef 
and fruit which he sold in the market cities of the two 
small kingdoms. Micah appears to have belonged to the 
same agrarian class, if one may judge from his insistent 
denunciation of the rich landlords of the western slope of 
Palestine, who were making the tenent husbandmen of 
their region wretched with their merciless exactions. It 
may be that Isaiah and Hosea were men of property, at 
least sufficient to make a daily vocation unnecessary to 
them. And it is certain that Jeremiah had a sufficient in- 
heritance from the ancestral estate at Anathoth to permit 


nim to buy additional property when that act had the value 
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of encouragement for his besieged and beloved Jerusalem, 
Of the other prophets no word has survived to make clear 
their economic status. But it may well be true that their 
support was in part derived from the so-called schools of 
the prophets, the only educational foundations of the age, 
or from the gifts of devoted friends and disciples who medi- 
ated their teachings to wider communities, set down their 
words in records the scanty remains of which have sur. 
vived to our day, and provided for their support. 

In the circle of Jesus the question of supply was vari- 
ously solved. Some of the disciples were men of affairs, 
engaged in different forms of trade, or possessing homes 
and families to which they returned on occasion, and from 
which their needs were met. Others, like the Master, had 
no property or income, and subsisted on the gifts which 
ardent friends supplied. A little treasury was thus pro- 
vided for the most urgent demands, and in those regions 
where the greater part of Jesus’ ministry lay, hospitality 
was free and the needs were few. Some men of wealth 
joined the movement in its earlier period, such as Barna- 
bas, but their possessions were soon placed at the disposal 
of the entire group in what appears to have been an jll- 
advised attempt at a common treasury, and the number of 
the poor who attached themselves to the new enterprise 
was large. 

Paul, the greatest missionary of early Christianity, 
though probably a man of property in his family relations, 
intimates that he sacrificed it all for the faith; unless per- 
haps he may have treasured some portion of it for the 
supreme days of opportunity during his stay in Rome. At 
ieast it is certain that he labored with his own hands to 
support himself in the cities of his evangelistic labors, and 
took gifts of money only from tried and trusted brethren, 
such as those at Philippi. The money he was at such pains 
to gather from the non-Jewish churches he saw safely de- 
livered by the hands of trusted friends into the charge of 
the leaders of the Jerusalem church. How much wider, 
safer, and longer might have been that notable ministry 
of the apostle’s if there had been some means for his 
maintenance, such as the church has learned to provide 
in later years for the release of its representatives from 
the most exacting cares of self-support. 

For the church has slowly discovered that there are 
great souls who ought to be set at liberty to employ all 
their powers in the notable ways which preaching and 
The centralized and com 
‘rolled churches, like those of the Greek and Latin com 
munions, have always recognized the necessity of releas- 
ing their strong men from the routine of detail and ad- 
ministration for the supreme activities of public speech 
and private scholarship. The church of England has put 
Nominal attachments to some cathe 
dral or scholastic institution have provided livings for met 


scholarly tasks make evident. 


sued a like policy. 


who were thereby left free to follow in their own ur 
fettered way the high callings of preaching or of author 
And the masters of church at 
ministration have felt that the funds at their disposal wert 
well bestowed in making possible the rare achievements of 
such ornaments to the pulpit and the cloister. Some 
the greatest names in the roll of modern British scholat 


ship as they might elect. 
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hip are those of men whose services in research and the 
ropularization of scholarship were made possible by 
urch foundations. 

In America the duty of the church to scholarship has 
heen obscured by the slow development of educational in- 
terest, and the absorption of religious resources in denomi- 
tional competition Preachers, even the greatest of them, 
ave been limited to the parochial obligations of perform- 
ing many different sorts of work. Only rarely has a great 
prophet of the faith been recognized as a national asset, and 
released from confining ministries to perform a broader 
grvice. A few colleges and universities have permitted 
their ablest teachers to render to the communities and the 

tion the benefits they could yield. Most of the rich 
minds of the American academic group have been com- 
gelled to devote themselves with absorbed attention to the 
jetails of class-room instruction, longing evermore for the 
freedom which at least partial release from these duties 

uld offer for research and writing. 

\s long as college and university administrations limit 

eir interest to groups of students in their class-rooms, 
and fail to understand the obligations to their communities 
nd the nation to release their strongest men for some 
measure of approved and endowed service as speakers, 


writers 


, and public leaders, and as long as the churches ex- 
aust themselves in denominational rivalries and the ef- 
rt to build up sectarian establishments rather than to 
give some portion of their intellectual and spiritual pos- 
sessions freely and as a trust to the wider world, so long 
vill both the university and the churches fail of their most 
function. But both are learning, and the re- 
lease of the prophets of scholarship and of religion for sup- 
and generously offered 


mportant 
service in extra-mural 
spaces Is an encouraging, though late-arriving, sign of the 


In the meantime the opportunity for individual promo- 
ton of the public work of strong men is increasingly ap- 
rent. In some rare instances it has been possible for 
‘e with the most useful gifts and of great power as in- 


reters of religious, educational or economic truth to 


wide-spread proclamation of these themes at their 

harges. It is a great service which is rendered when 
nof wealth has also a timely message to deliver as his 

atribution to the progress and the amendment of the age. 

\ few such there are, and they are heard with the greater 

tisfaction that there can be no misinterpretation of their 
we 


ut those who possess this combination of ability and re- 
irces are few. A larger group is that which could utter 


] 
ir 


of the very highest value for the enlightenment of 
the nation if they could be released for this purpose. Men 

wealth are endowing universities, churches, libraries and 
ter useful public agencies. Why should not some of them 


‘ndow a man who possesses the true prophetic spirit to 


pend the remainder of his effective life in the nationwide 
interpretation of a compelling theme which all his fellows 


‘tould understand? There are a few great preachers in 


te nation whom it is a mistake to confine to one congre- 


sation and one city. Most men find their best results in a 


‘muted sphere. But some there are whom all the people 
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should be permitted to hear. Some inspiring interpreters 
of the Bible ought to be offered freely to many localities 
rather than limited to one. Prophets of the social message 
there are for whose stimulating word a multitude waits, and 
they are kept in a limited circle by institutional necessity. 
And not a few there are who in these tense and nervous 
days, when the sharp edge of international suspicion and 
animosity seems ready to cut again into the half-healed 
wounds of the world, ought to become apostles of peace 
and proclaimers of the duty of the hour to a disturbed and 
distracted people. 

If there is satisfaction in the endowment of institutions, 
still greater is the satisfaction of endowing men to perform 
unceasingly and through years the service one would like 
himself to be able to obtain. A few instances there are of 
In such cases there is 
little danger of any limitation of the full freedom of the 
message. 


this order of personal endowment. 


For those who are worthy to be the prophets 
of great truth are, like the moral leaders of old, accountable 
to their own consciences and to God alone for the message 
they voice. But their friends who make possible their 
work of public speech may well feel honored by the re- 
lationship and the privilege. It is the release of the pro- 


phets for their larger and truer task. 


Too Much History 


NE of 
newspaper correspondent, Walter J. 


the discoveries of the distinguished 
Woof, after 
“looking over the situation” abroad, is, that Europe 


His 


irom all the facts available is that “the trouble with Europe 


sage 


is afflicted with too much history. final deduction 


is the same thing as the trouble with America. They are 
both inhabited by the human race.” The very profundity 
of this observation compels admitting that he does not “see 
what can be done about it.” Of the less elemental and 
constitutional ailment, namely, the malady of too much 
Why, indeed, 
should it not be possible for forward-looking populations 
We in 


are in no such desperate state as is Europe, but even we 


history, he does not appear quite so hopeless. 


to dispense with historical trumperies ? America 


might profit by the same relief. It is one of the refinements 
of religion to “forget the things that are behind.” Zeal to 
press forward toward the things before was never a holier 
virtue than in these distraught times. If both Europe and 
America could discover, or search out, or work out, or 
find revealed, this fundamental religion, the way of salva- 
tion would lie before us plain and joyous. Henry Ford’s 
scorn of history may fail to take account of its inherent 
benisons, but the history business is certainly overdone. 
He is partly right. Idolatry of racial traditions and nurs- 
ing of ages-old animosities, which go far to “Balkanize”’ 
the whole of Europe, not only condemn that continent to 
turmoil and relative poverty, but such passions violate all 
the sanctities of religion, not particularly to specify the 
Christian religion. 

Our American civilization was inaugurated with a fine 
scorn of grandfathers. They are slipping back into their 
old seat by the fireside and about the council table of 
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state, church, and commercial enterprise, having lost too 
little of their old querulousness and timidity. Loyal sons 
will not begrudge them a degree of dignity and influence, 
for American civilization sufters from recklessness, as weil 
as from reaction and conservatism. But the present dis- 
tressing estate of Europe should warn our younger society 
of the perils of this terrible spiritual blight, this deadening 
trreligion which religious officialism too often champions. 
History cannot teach us everything. History which culti- 
vates hate is a terrible curse. We should draw upon all 
the spiritual resources of a faith which bids us “forget the 
things which are behind.” 

Remembering these things behind is the essence of our 
current denominationalism. Inability to forget that one’s 
father and grandfather were Methodists or Baptists, or 
belonged to some other one of the almost infinite variety 
of sects which our turbulent religious history has be- 
queathed to us, is the only substantial support left for the 
decadent and increasingly impotent denominational order. 
If we could truly forget this history, then the concentrated 
aspirations and endeavors of those who sincerely love God 
and their fellowmen would speedily usher in the mil- 
lenium, an era of grace capable of making insipid the 
utmost bliss which the fundamentalist promises through 
his cataclysms and vanquished heresies. Here is indeed 
triumph for the Christian religion: let it teach all men the 
bane of “too much history,” of loyalty to barren traditions 
which foment jealousies and pit race against race, naticn 
against nation, “first families” against aspiring peasantnes, 
adherents of historic orthodoxy against liberals and pro- 
gressives. Give us a faith for today; a confidence in the 
virtues and vitalities of our own generation; a sense of the 
reality which is here and now. Would not some of us be 
amazed to discover in such a faith the true religion? 


The Backfire 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


KNOW not how it is done, but this I know, that some- 
| times an Automobile doth send its spark in the Wrong 

Direction. 

Once upon a time, which was a few days ago, a man 
set forth, he and his wife and his friend and his friend’s 
wife, and they undertook a Little Ride in the Country in 
an Open Car. And they came upon a Railway Track, 
and there the Car stopped. And when they essayed to 
start it, then did the spark ignite the Gas,, but it went not 
out so as to make the wheels go around, but it Back-fired. 

And about that time I arrived. 

I was on an 
Express Train, and we came thundering down the track, 
and we turned a curve, and we struck a Car that was 
Blazing. For the Back-fire had set fire to the car, so that 
the Combustible parts of it were aflame, and its mechan- 
ism did melt with Fervent Heat. And about the time it 
was Red Hot came the Whistle of our Train, and the 
people in the Car jumped out and held their breath and 
said a little prayer for us. 


Now, the manner of my arrival was this. 
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Now, I was in the very front Coach behind the Engine, 
when we suddenly bumped into that car at the rate of 
Forty Miles an Hour, and we picked it up, and tangled 
its mechanism in our running gear, so that the flame of 
the Blazing Gasoline was about my Coach, and upon my 
side of it. And we went through fire, even as did Elijah, 
but there were no horses on our chariot, and we stopped 
a little way this side of Heaven, though not so very far, 
And the Automobile was a few pounds of Junk, and we 
were scorched and battered, but able to limp to the next 
station where they gave us another Engine. 

Now there was a man upon the train who lifted up his 
voice and said, The great Day of the Lord is near. Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 

And I said, Be silent. As for the speed, our train was 
not going too fast, and the Automobile was not going fast 
enough; and if there be any increase in Knowledge, thou 
has been omitted in the distribution. 

And I knew that I had the sympathy of the folk upon 
the train, for it was not a time in which men wanted to 
hear talk that darkened counsel by words without knowl 
edge. And indeed it had been for a few moments a Terr- 
fying Experience, and there were certain that cried out in 
fear. For we knew not what had occurred, but only that 
suddenly we were Enveloped in Flame, and it seemed as 
if we should have been consumed. 

Now it occurred to me that it was probably some small 
defect in the mechanism, or in the lack of skill of him 
who handled it and got rattled, that that machine Back- 
fired and balked, and a very little change in the one or 
the other would have taken that Car off the track and 
sent it humming down the road; whereas, it became a 
Total Wreck, and very nearly spoiled the day for us. 

And I said unto myself that I had known men whos 
spiritual mechanism has the same faulty adjustment, s 
that they Back-fire when they should produce a good 
spark, and go steadily down the road. For there bk 
wrecks that might be saved and perils that might be 
avoided if men would get a new Spark Plug in their 
intelligence or their disposition. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Revelation 

AY not that death is king, that night is lord, 

That loveliness is passing, beauty dies; 
Nor tell me hope’s a vain, deceptive dream 
Fate lends to life, a pleasing, luring gleam 
To light awhile the earth’s despondent skies, 
Till death brings swift and sure its dread reward. 
Say not that youth deceives, but age is true, 
That roses quickly pass, while cypress bides, 
That happiness is foolish, grief is wise, 
That stubborn dust shall choke our human cries. 
Death tells new worlds, and life immortal hides 
Beyond the veil, which shall all wrongs undo. 
This was the tale God breathed to me at dawn 
When flooding sunrise told that night was gone. 


I. 
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Studies 


In Sin 


By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


|. The Sin of Spiritual Immaturity 


T has been said that the present generation “is not 
| soubied about its sins.” As there is a measure of 

truth in this, so is there a reason for it, namely, that 
the traditional treatment of sin has been theological rather 
than psychological, social and personal. Theology tends 
abstraction. By removing its subject matter out of the 
context of religious experience, it robs it of much of its 
concreteness; and by studying sin and virtue apart from 
sinful or virtuous personalities, a flavor of unreality is 
unparted to its whole ethical system. The scriptural meth- 
od of approach is very different. Scriptural theology and 
its implied ethics—till we come to St. Paul, at all events— 
being prevailingly biographical and historical, are bound 
up with the bundle of life and palpitant with personal 
This is also the scientific method, since actuai sin 
is always the resultant of complex life-situations, where 
alone it can be studied aright. This can be done in twe 
ways—in history and biography, as we have said, or in the 
In the latter, 
In the first place, 
we have the aesthetic, intuitive approach, which interprets 
life mere surely than logical analysis or biographical ap- 
praisements; and, in the second place, art achieves the 
’ that are at the same time 
not abstractions, but of the very concrete stuff of life 


values. 


ereat imaginative literature of the world. 
however, we have a double advantage. 


paradox of producing “types’ 


itself. 
* * * * * 

I have chosen for our first study that of a sou! that never 

grew up---Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 

of Peer we already know. 


The mental counterparts 
We call them variously “imbe- 
ciles,” “feebleminded,” “‘morons,” “defectives,” but their 
mmon denominator is immaturity. They are minds that 
have never aged, and the sociologists are issuing frantic 
warnings of the grave danger involved in the multiplica- 
tion of this “defective” class with its sorry entail of pov- 
erty, lust and crime. Not so familiar, however, is the 
idea of moral and spiritual imbecility. Yet it just as surely 
exists. Consciences can be graded according to soul-age. 
These 
are the ethical morons, mentally alert enough, but childish, 
freakish, egoistic, irresponsible, devoid of any valid sense 
of right and wrong. They are to be found in all walks of 
if, and if we sometimes fail to recognize them, it is be- 
‘uuse their moral deficiency is often hidden behind mental 
normality and a bank account. In Peer Gynt, Ibsen gives 
us the finished type of these ungrown souls. 


\borted characters exist as well as aborted minds. 


A REAL PERSONALITY 


The story itself is as irreproduceable as Faust or Don 
Quixote; but the character of Peer though complex, lends 
itself to analysis. He is no mere imaginative jeu d’esprit, 
but a real personality in the heroic mould—as real as Fal- 
staff, or Wilhelm Meister. 


We follow his adventures 


breathlessly; while we despise him, there are moments 
when we almost love him for his unconscious knavery and 
exquisite “alibis.” His antics amuse us like those of a 
naughty child. The egregiousness of his effrontery and 
prodigality of his invention disturb the gravity of the court 
even as it pronounces judgment. 
self-consistent. 


Besides he is thoroughly 
His life is lived on a plan from which he 
never deviates. 

never grows up. 


But it is the plan of the nursery. He 
From beginning to end, he is the boy of 
the Norwegian hills—the repository of weird superstitions, 
the creature of unbridled imagination, unable to distin- 
guish, save in spots, between dreams and reality, the prey 
of moods, the despiser of conventions, the egoist, the cow- 
ard, the congenital story-teller (liar is too serious a word), 
the incorrigible rascal, the laughable rogue. Very subtly 
does the dramatist suggest this perpetual juvenility by 
placing the action both of the opening and closing scenes in 
the setting of the Norwegian folklore, to which gnomes 
and fairies, “bogys” and “trolls” are real. As in youth, 
Only the reaction in 
either case is different: the childish wonder gives way in 
the end to the childish terror. But the world is still that 
of make-believe. 


so in age, Peer is the child of fancy. 


CHAMPION EGOIST 
As in all children, Peer’s consuming interest is himself. 


He is the Champion Egoist. He must hold the center of 


the stage; he nwust be always “showing off”; he must him- 


self be the hero of every fairy-tale. But what a queer, 
“Gyntish self” (it is his own phrase) he worships! Self- 
Not until 
the end, and then only dimly enough, does it occur to him 
that 


gifts. 


preservation, not self-realization, is his ‘motto. 


“selves” are dynamic, not static, achievements, not 
Therefore, he would never grow old: 


Know you what it is to live? 

It is to be wafted 
Dryshod down the stream of time 
Wholly, solely as oneself. 
Only in full manhood can I 
Be the man I am, dear child! 
Aged eagle moults his plumage, 
Aged fogey legs declining, 
Aged dame has ne'er a tooth left, 
Aged churl gets withered hands,— | 
One and all get withered souls. 


And so he fears aging, refusing the only way of achieving 
a self. He sees the lizards on the rocks and remarks— 
there is as much sense in it as in most of his philosophy— 
that they at least preserve their own special stamp as they 
A petrified toad in a block of 


sandstone is for him the symbol of the self-sufficiency he 


were “at the primal: Be.” 


craves. 

It is a commonplace of child-psychology that the line 
between fact and fancy is not sharply drawn. To the 
normal child the fairies and ogres are as real as breakfast. 
Its “fibs” are frequently just situations in its. fancy-world. 
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This is Ibsen’s main clue to the “childishness” of Peer. 
He steps on the stage as an overgrown boy, dividing his 
time between hunting and horseplay, and living in that 
half-way house between fact and fancy which Shakespeare 
has immortalized in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” We 
laugh at his lies—gigantic as they are—because they are 
no more deliberate or malicious than the child’s “fibs.” He 
does not mind being found out, since what is there to find 
out? He will call himself a liar, if need be, and think none 
the worse of himself for it. He will make the eld Norse 
legends his own: if they are not true, he will make them 
true. He will ride the reindeer over the Gendin edge like 
He will 


make love to the Saeter-girls like his mythical name-sake. 


Gudbrand Glesne, the “hunter of the west-hills.” 


And, to outdo all his predecessors, he will become a 
“Troll,” wear a tail and wed the Troll-king’s daughter! 


CLASSIC COMPROMISES 


Thus the play instinct, so necessary to the child usurps 
ihe function of manhood, and pipes the tune to which his 
whole life dances. If he is “shifty,” it is because the world 
of fancy is a kaleidoscope; if he is capricious, it is because 
there is nothing in “make believe” to compel consistency ; 
if he is egoistic, it is because other human beings have no 
rights in a universe he invents. For the same reason he 
is the classic Compromiser. 
he falls foul of the 


vet mist like, bars his way, indifferent to his blows, and 


When in drunken day dreams 
Jogy, that weird shape which, solid 


utters its oracular “Go roundabout, Peer,” he is only vis- 
ualizing the fact of himself, which never allows him to 
face a situation squarely, since there are no clear cut dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, true and false, in the 
And so he never burns his 
He is an adventurer with the heart of 
No crossing Rubicons for him! 


empire of whim and fancy. 
boats behind him.’ 
He will be 
un Lgyptian—but not out and out, mind you; only “on 


a coward. 


the basis of the Gyntish I.” He needs a horse, will give 


-—well, nearly anything for it— 
My kingdom, well half of it, say—for a horse! . 
His philosophy of life is “dodging”— 


The essence of the art of daring, 
The art of bravery in act, 
Is this: 


Amid the treacherous snares of life— 


To stand with choice free-foot 


To know that even in the rear 

A bridge for your retreat stands open— 
This theory has borne me on, 

Has given my whole career its color. 


A past master in protective mimicry, he assumes the 
form and color of any situation he happens to find himself 
in—a “nigger trader” in the states, a Moslem prophet in 
the desert. He is even, after a sort, religious, since to him 
religion is the Grand Compromise ; hence his “repentances”’ 
are like the reflex action of the star fish which, nipped 
as to one of its rays, calmly sheds it and grows another— 
the sure sign of a primitive development. 
souls are not so easily put on and off again! 

All of which is just the poet’s way of saying that Peer 
has not “grown up with” Reality. His life long motto is 


Characters, 
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“Let’s pretend.” In the deepest sense his is a lawless pp. 
ture, not so much because he does lawless things—though 
he does plenty of them—as because he has no conception 
of moral law at all. When he justifies his successful ven. 
ure as a slave trader and exporter of idols to China by 
reflecting that he himself cared for his “niggers” and ex. 
ported missionaries as well as idols—it is no mere Falstaf. 
fian badinage; he believes in his “alibi;” it is as reasonable 
as—well, riding the reindeer; and just as he tells the lat. 
ter “fib” to his mother, so he will tell this one to God— 


What could I do? To stop the trade 
With China was impossible, 

A plan I hit on—opened straightway 

A new trade with the self-same land. 

I shipped off idols every spring, 

Each autumn sent forth missionaries, 
Supplying them with all they needed, 


As stockings, Bibles, rum and rice. 


For such a man there are no absolute values; he is the 
simon pure empiricist. Anitra, the desert girl, has rather 


extravagant contours. Very good: 


But what is beauty? a mere convention, 


A coin made current by time and place. 
In the law-bound one misses all intoxication. 


Towards the end of the drama there is a passage which 
ibsen certainly meant for the final pin-prick of the whole 
sorry bubble of egotisms and antics that was Peer. It is 
as if in a single flash of insight Peer did for once face 
reality, only to find that he had always had his back to it 
before. He is home again in his native hills, a broken 
man, yet in spirit as naive as when he left them long years 
before. He will dodge this issue also. If all his promised 
lands have proven to be only “Cape Fly-aways”; if he 
cannot be kaiser, as he had “played-like,” of any human 
realm, at least he can rule over the beasts among whom 
he lives, and write upon his tomb— 


Here rests Peer Gynt, that decent soul, 
Kaiser o’er all the other beasts. 


But the insight comes— 
Kaiser? 
Why you old soothsayer’s dupe! (laughs inwardly.) 
No kaiser are you: you are naught but an onion. 


I am going to peel you now, my good Peer! 
You won't escape either by begging or howling. 


And peel he does, one layer after another, representing the 
episodes—and they are no more than episodes—of his life. 
At last he tediously nears the end— 


What an enormous number of swathings! 
Is not the kernel soon coming to light? 
But kernel there is none—nothing but swathings! With 
ail his adventures he has failed to achieve a soul. 


For one thing, ia 
his picture of moral imbecility, he is getting very close t 


What, then, would Ibsen teach us? 


the reality of what the theologians call sin. From the 
psychological standpoint in one of its aspects sin is imm 
turity—the failure of the inner to keep pace with the outer, 
a harking back to primitive attitudes in developed situe 
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“ons. The soul’s tragedy is that it lags behind in the race; 
hody and mind outstrip it. Sin is the great anachronism; 
the sinner is the spiritual moron. This, of course, is no 
more than the familiar evolutionary doctrine of the phrases 
“the brute inheritance,” “jungle ethics” and so forth, which 
are simply a picturesque way of saying that while we are 
existing in the age of steam, electricity and wireless, we 
sre oftener than we like to think, willing and acting in the 
we of the flint arrowhead, or even farther back still, be- 
fore the human had emerged from the sub-human, Prim- 
tive attitudes are reproduced with drab monotony in mod- 
There is more than an accidental resemblance 
petween the “Cro-Magnard man” who had the playful habit 
of knocking his neighbor’s brains out to steal his venison, 
ind the modern strong arm man who delivers his knockout 
n Wall Street and bags his millions. 


ern “sins.” 


The modern divorce 
urt is obviously a reversion to the free loves of forest 
nd cave; and the rage of “Pithecanthropus” (if he belie 
his looks) reproduces itself in the “brain storms,” 
passionelles,” and 


“dementiae Americanae,” 


hymns-of-hate” of the twentieth century. 


PRIMITIVE INSTINCTS 


Here we may hearken to the psychoanalysts, who apart 
m their wilder guesses, appear to have proved that be- 
neath the personalities of all of us there lurks a hitherto 
ircely suspected reservoir of primitive instincts and ap- 
jetites that sometimes play frightful havoc with our lives. 
it would seem as if there were something in us that only 
ws up slowly, if at all—the psychoanalysts’ version, I 
spose, of “original sin”’—to bring which under control 


is the task of the moralist, and to exercise it, the task of 


religion, which, as William James always insisted,. is itself 
But there 
a prior atavism to that of the brute; are we not all 


wted in the subsconscious. Sin is atavism. 


potentially “sons of God?” 


It was no mere whim that led Ibsen to introduce the 
Sphinx scene, which has so puzzled the commentators. 
Veer’s identification of the sphinx with the bogy is, of 

urse, absurd; he never answers life’s riddles rightly. But 
ere is a nddle of the sphinx; and the answer is insoluble 
lecause it is never twice the same. The sphinx is Reality, 
Peer would reduce it to the stuff of his dreams and 
ildish fancies, which is the very menace of our age. We 
te loath to face Reality. 


inged multitudinously and we are not changing with it. 


The reality of our world has 


Ve are not growing up with the universe 


PlT 


The old adage 
g altered to read: “tempora mutantur nec nos mut- 
nur in illis”’ We are victims of ancient illusions, we 
to moth-eaten fables. Our social environment is 
threatening to outgrow our inherited capacity, and like 
reer we invent lies to get around the truth. In politics 
¢ trick ourselves with party shibboleths that have long 
lost all meaning. In international diplomacy the Versailles 
ireaty reflects no advance on the methods of Castelreagh 
and Talleyrand; nor did its protagonists fail to tack on 
the, for them, truly Gyntish rider of a league of nations. 
n literature, as Mr. Noyes points out, we are, in the name 
®! realism, “reducing all reality to ashes”; books are 
among our best sellers that, to adopt Voltaire’s saying 
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about Rousseau, make us “want to run about in the woods 
on all fours.” Art is declining the challenge of the New 
Reality and finding it easier to talk the childish gibberish 
of cubism, vorticism, futurism, and God knows what. Our 
free verse is more nearly allied to free love than we think; 
both are atavisms, primitive reactions to a developed real- 
ity. And as to social life, we have only to read such books 
as “The Glass of Fashion,” Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty 
Lady,” or Colonel Repington’s “Diary” to realize on the 
cdge of what bottomless gulf of moral infantality we are 
treading in our Gyntish efforts 
to make time stop by jigging and dancing 
And to cope with the current by capering and prancing 
THE DUAL CONSCIENCE 

So much for the race; what, now, about the individual ? 
Here Ibsen furnishes us the clue to at least one phase of 
that puzzling ethical phenomenon—the dual conscience. 
Why is it certain people, who in their private realtionships 
are gentle, kind, honorable, the very pattern of propriety, 
in their public dealings—in business, politics and what not 
-—are hard, tricky, antisocial? The answer is: primitive 
While, the outside of them has kept pace with a 
developing environment, the inside of them is 


souls. 


still, so to 
speak, “in the egg.” Ethically, they are living in a world 
of make believe. They reproduce the very self hypnotisms 
of Peer Gynt. Their sophisms sound like plagiarisms. The 
ld, slave holding class justified themselves, just as he did, 
The 
be - - 

respectable” brewers and distillers argued that they were 
engaged in 


by extolling the care they took of their “niggers.” 


a vast trade enterprise 


That helps whole thousands in employ. 


The financial pirate would balance his knavery by muni- 
ficence to church and charity. The department store head 
who underpays his saleswomen, the employer who refuses 
to install safety devices, the slum landlord who maintains 
“lung-blocks” and “typhoid foci,” are only too ready, as a 
rule, to write checks for rescue homes and charity socie- 
ties—which would scarcely need to exist but for unjust 
industrial conditions. The heads of the public service cor- 
poration who are hand in glove with dirty politics and who 
buy the votes necessary to rob the city, by acquiescence 
in the “dive” and the gambling den, are not infrequently 
prominent members and even office holders of the church. 
These are not the type of the conscious hypocrite. They 
are just moral morons, grown men with the “ethical men- 
tality” of the nursery. Peer would seem even to have an- 
ticipated the war profiteers, in the passage where he pro- 
poses to organize his fellow adventurers to foment the war 
between Greece and Turkey, while he, the moneyed man, 


will sit back and enjoy the profits of war financing. 


The more you eke the flames of strife, 

The better it will serve my purpose 

Strike home for right! 
Fight! Make hell hot for the Turks :- 
And gloriously end your days 


for freedom and 
Storm! 


Upon the janissaries’ lances 
But I—excuse me—I have cash (slaps his pocket) 
And am myself Sir Peter Gynt. 
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Is the “Sir” an unconscious prophecy of some of the Brit- 
ish war titles? 

And Peer is religious too, after the Gyntish fashion. 
That is to say, he is superstitious. His religion is a sort 
of magic, without ethical content, compounded of equal 
parts of childish fear and equally childish confidence. 
“Holy Willie” in Burns’ matchless impalement of the Eter- 
nal Pharisee, has no advantage over our hero in his belief 
in special providence. He is rescued alone from one 
danger 

No, no, it was more than a chance 

I was to be rescued and they to perish. 

O thanks and praise for that Thou hast kept me 

Hast cared for me, spite of all my sins!— 

(Draws a deep breath.) 

What a marvelous feeling of safety and peace 

It gives one to think oneself specially shielded! 
Rut the very next moment he thinks he hears a lion and 
as he climbs a tree, soliloquizes— 

If I once can climb up, I'll be sheltered and safe,— 

Most of all if I knew but a Psalm or tavo. 


He thinks that God can be bribed— 
Hist; I've abandoned the nigger plantation! 


And missionaries I’ve exported to Asia! 
Surely one good turn deserves another! 


He has the savage’s faith in formulas, and is solicitous 
«bout other people’s souls. Even when in the shipwreck 
scene he is pushing the cook off the overturned jullyboat, 
he holds him a moment and says— 


By this wisp of hair 


I'll hold you: say your Lord’s Prayer, quick. 


It needs but little imagination to identify in current ex- 


amples this sort of “religion.” Long ago, Henry Drum- 


mond pointed out that there were people for whom “sal- 
vation” consisted in creeping into the embrace of a “for- 
mula,” as the hermitcrab creeps into the abandoned sheil 
of some mollusc. So the Gyntish representatives of today 
would substitute faith in formulas—‘orthodoxy,” “‘the 
atonement,” the “gospel,” and what not—for the ethical 
content of religion. Not many years ago, it will be re- 
membered, a prominent churchman died, whose financial 
operations were responsible for the “wrecking” of great 
railroad systems, and when his will was opened, it was 
found to begin with a solemn asseveration of his assurance 
of salvation through the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
An ex-United States senator expelled for dishonesty, 
boasts that he believes the “book from kiver to kiver.” 
Among the opponents of Judge Lindsay in his chivalrous 
light for the children of Denver were men who seemed to 


find no inconsistency in being elders and Sunday school 


Truly a Gyntish twist! Similar instances abound. 


superintendents and at the same time supporters of one of 
the most corrupt machines that ever debauched a city. The 
very word “spirituality” is becoming suspect in our 
churches, being so often usurped by people whose emo- 
tional natures find satisfaction in certain religious mani- 
festations while their spirits are narrow, mean, selfish, 
dictatorial. Hypocrites? No more than Peer Gynt. Just 


tailored and millinered savages turning their prayer-wheels 
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and bringing bribes to their Mumbo-Jumbos. 


HOPE OF SALVATION 


Yet for the Peer Gynts there is hope. With true poetic 
‘instinct Ibsen hints at Peer’s salvation through the ide 
love of a woman. As in Greek tragedy, it is Iphigenia tha 
saves the expedition of Agamemnon, and Alcestis thay 
passes through the bitterness of death to deliver Admetus: 
as in Dante it is the ideal love of Beatrice that brings him 
unscathed through hell and up the heights of Paradise; a 
in Goethe it is Marguerite—she whom he had wronged-- 
who in the end cheats Mephistopheles of his prize in 
raust’s soul; as in Browning the one gleam of light in the 
nether darkness of Guido’s soul shines when, on the edge 
of the scaffold, he cries, 


Abate, Cardinal, Pope, Christ, Maria, God— 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?— 


so Ibsen shows us the old, broken down man, in the grip 
ot superstitious fear, trying vainly to “dodge” the Button 
Moulder, who would pour him into his ladle with other 
spoiled buttons—a quaint conceit: his soul a button that 
will not button !—and at last creeping back to Solveig, the 
pure image of selfless love, who all through the years had 
kept his image—the image of the ideal Peer—in her heart. 
tut the whole passage must be given: 


Peer: 
Can’st thou tell where Peer Gynt has been since we parted? 
‘ with his destiny’s seal on his brow; 
Been, as in God’s thought he first sprang forth? 
Can'st thou tell me? If not I must get on home— 
Go dewn to the mist-shrouded regions. 
Solveig: 
Oh, that riddle is easy s. de 
In my faith, in my hope, and in my love. 
Peer: 
What sayest thou—? These are juggling words. 
Thou art mother thyself to the man that’s there. 
Solveig: 
Ay, that I am: but who is his father? 
Surely he that forgives at the mother’s prayer. 


Peace. 


The Button Moulder’s occupation’s gone. Peer’s soul be- 
gins to grow. Surely Ibsen will not deny us this parable. 
God’s love in Christ is omnipotent. In Him dwells the 
image of us all with God’s signet on our brow. To find 
ourselves in Him is salvation—even for “lost souls.” “If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ, the Righteous.” 


The Christ of the Andes 


IGH on the mountain you stand, Prophet-Christ, 
Moulded of remnants of forgotten wars; 

The highest peak was not too high for you, Guardian 

Christ. 

No sight-seer ever climbs quite 

To your footstool of bronze, 

For the road is too steep and rocky. 

Only the few have seen you 

Who come to bow their heads and pray. 


I think the Christ is like that! 


Mase F. ArBUTHNOT. 
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The Man Behind “The Spectator” 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


of the Spectator. It has had to do with great is- 

sues. It has played its part in great events. It has 
had a high place in the realm of the mind and its opinions 
have not only made reputations, they have also made his- 
tory. The Spectator was founded by Joseph Hume and 
a group of radicals in 1828. Its first editor was Robert 
Stephen Rintoul. Under the powerful hands of Hutton 
and Townsend it became the most commanding of the 
English weekly literary reviews. Since 1898 Mr. John St. 
toe Strachey has been its sole editor and its proprietor as 


To is something of a thrill about the very name 


well. 

The other afternoon I sat in the office of the Spectator 
listening to the quick, decisive, and individual talk of its 
editor. He is rather different from a good many English- 
men. You do not have to approach his mind by a circuit- 
ous route amid many silences and curious pauses. He be- 
gins at once. He loses no time. The Spectator is his very 
life and he is glad to talk about the paper and the ideals for 
which it stands. Mr. Strachey has a delicate and respon- 
ive face, and by delicate I mean sensitive and not sugges- 
tive of physical fragility. In fact he has been a great lover 
if horses and a typically out of door Englishman. There 
isa story of how when he was once visiting at the white 
house President Roosevelt took him out on a gallop 
through a driving rain, and although the expedition was 
testing and trying enough the English editor quite held his 
wn with the strenuous president. 

But everything about the figure and the bearing of Mr. 
Strachey suggests fine thinking and fine feeling and dis- 
criminating expression. Yet with all the swift and subtle 
movement of his mind and with all his capacity for judicial 
and balanced speech there is a touch of the eager boy 
You feel that he has never lost his mood of 
youthful expectation. He is never quite sure but he may 
meet a fairy or at least a human being with magic in his 
heart and in his hand when he has passed around any one 
of life’s corners. 


about him. 


A STRIKING COMBINATION 


No end of men have possessed some of Mr. Strachey’s 
It is the combination which is so striking. He 
‘tudied law and has all the keen capacity for exposition 
of difficult and technical points which belong to an able 
lawyer. He instinctively thinks in large relations and of- 
ten speaks like a judge. But on the other hand he is by his 
very nature a man of letters. When he was at Oxford 
this bit of discriminating nonsense was written about him: 


jualities, 


I am Strachey, never bored 

By Webster, Massinger, or Ford; 
There is no line of any poet 

That can be quoted, but I know it. 


He was not a product of the English public school sys- 
‘em and his individual experience of the things of the 
mind and the world of books made it easy for him to be- 
come a person of very unusual erudition even as a boy. 


Mr. Strachey belongs to an old and very distinguished 
English family. So closely have they been connected with 
some aspects of British rule that a certain justice once re- 
ferred to “the Stracheys that govern India.” The father 
of the editor of the Spectator was a man of rich and ripe 
mind and the son (who would be Sir John but for the wis- 
dom of fortune in making him a second son), grew up in 
an atmosphere where books were in a very genuine sense a 
part of the life he lived. 

His father no doubt had his share in that process where- 
by the son fought his way into the mastery of a style ar- 
resting and clear and capable of sustained power. But 
after all, the taste and the growing appreciation of the 
younger man were the defining matter. No father can 
teach literary skill to a son unless the son has the divine 
fire burning in him. In any event this young man of the 
'aw with a mind and heart full of the beauties of the liter- 
ature of many a century himself became the master of 
a style which he learned to wield like a sword. It was not 
merely a weapon, however. By some fine magic it easily 
turned from a powerful, inanimate thing in the hand of a 
master to a child with sparkling eyes and happy grace 
dancing among the flowers on the lawn of a country house. 

INSURGENT VITALITY 

This imsurgent vitality back of all the mental poise is 
perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the writing of 
Mr. Strachey when he is not severely holding himself in 
hand. He possesses a good deal of the instinct of the 
politician, a very dignified sort of politician with high 
principles and constant urbanity but a politician with a 
wonderfully shrewd understanding of the great game for 
all that. The Spectator has had to do with very importast 
and historic matters and at times its influence has been 
really defining. But Mr. Strachey has always been ready 
to follow the gleam when it led him out of the old Liberal 
Party to become a Liberal Unionist, when it made him a 
Unionist without any emphasis on the Liberal and when 
it made him a man whose convictions prevented his ac- 
cepting party allegiance. He has made no end of trouble 
He has been 
characterized by the disconcerting habit of thinking things 
out for himself and then telling all the empire just what 
conclusions he had reached. 

Though in a very real sense a man of the world and a 
man able to play with the airy creatures who inhabit that 
curious region—half world of fashion, and half world of 
the tossing epigrams of clever brains, he is also in a very 
true fashion a man who feels the propulsions which have 
to do with the eternal spirit of religion, He feels the sig- 
nificance of those sanctions which lie not only at the basis 
of the religious life of a people, but just because they so 
lie, are basal to civilization itself. It is a very free and 
exploring mind which he brings to all these matters, but 
it is a mind with much reverence at the heart of it. 

Mr. Strachey is profoundly interested in America—I 


for the conventional party men in his time. 
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was almost about to say he is profoundly devoted to Amer- 
ica. Abraham Lincoln is one of his great heroes, and it 
you ask him to name five men who stand out among his 
friends, two of them will turn out to be Americans. These 
two are Col. John Hay and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. One 
is not at all surprised that Hay and the editor of the Spec- 
tator very soon found each other. Both had the passion- 
ate love of letters at the heart of them. Both delighted in 
being part of the moving pageant of events, in standing be- 
hind the scenes and having a hand in the real decisions. 
Both had that combination of virility and fastidiousness 
which makes it possible for a gentleman to continue being 
a man. 

Both knew the fun of verbal sword play and both had 
that agility of mind which moved with light and skillful 
step amid solemn and stately people and events. Something 
of the finest of the old world and the new came together 
when these two men became great friends. Perhaps it is 
not just so easy to explain the friendship of Roosevelt and 
the powerful editor. It may be the really understanding 
word is this: Under all the subtlety of mind and polish 
of temperament (if one may describe it so), Mr. Strachey 
And the 
fight for clean government, the versatility of thought and 


is always a child of romance looking for a hero. 


action, the out-of-door vigor of our typical American 
greatly appealed to him. It would have been good to have 
been a listener in those hours when they talked together of 
all the world and its leaders and its problems and its books. 
Much fire must have been struck from the flint of strong 


minds on those occasions. 
OXFORD CULTURE 
Probably young Strachey in his university days took 


Jowett 


more to Oxford than most men bring with them. 
of Balliol seems to have thought that he brought too much. 
Be that as it may Oxford was to him as to so many others, 
a dream city of the sensitive mind, and he carries as do 
other powerful leaders of English life the mark of his uni- 
versity upon him. The culture which is Oxford in a nota- 
ble fashion moved out upon the world in the culture which 
is the Spectator. 

A good many young intellectuals would be left very cold 
in the presence of Mr. Strachey. He does not worship 
their gods. He surely does not make sport for them. Does 
ie perhaps sometimes make sport of them? He believes 
He refuses 
‘o let some literary Einstein put the classics into the mov- 


in the fixed stars in the universe of culture. 
ing flux of changing things. Some of his social views are 
those of an honest country gentleman who sees much evil 
and little good in many a pregnant and radical social theory. 
In some things, as for instance in his thought of the church, 
he might find himself a little at a loss if he lived perma- 
nently in that America which he loves with such a gra- 
cious devotion. In some of these things he may speak with 
the voice of the past. In some of them he may speak with 
the voice of the future. At any rate it is always a vital 
voice and Mr. Strachey is always ready to give many a 
reason for the faith which is in him. 

The Spectator is one of those papers offering to its 


readers what may without exaggeration be called a world 
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view. Many Americans read the Spectator with regu- 
larity and devotion. It must be said at once that they have 
a more secure sense of citizenship in the life of the whole 
world than can be secured by means of any other periodi- 
cal. If it is true that the one thing America needs more 
than anything else is to be lifted out of intellectual pro- 
vincialism and to become aware of all the manifold cur- 
rents moving in the life of the world it is difficult to 
imagine any better prescription for the American mind 
than a steady diet of reading in this commanding journal 
of public opinion. 


WORLD VIEW 


Mr. Strachey is a journalist of wonderfully keen dis- 
cernment. The map of Europe and the map of the world 
hecome living things in his mind and his readers learn 
something of his owr. insight in seeing the shadows which 
coming events cast before. He was one of the men who 
was not surprised by the coming of the World War. Back 
in the sixties when the Civil War was raging it was said 
that only two men knew the destination of Sherman in his 
famous march. The Spectator across the Atlantic fath- 
omed the secret. 

There are some fine old portraits hanging in the office 
of the Spectator. Peter the Great, whom Mr. Strachey 
describes as the wickedest man who ever lived (but whose 
adventurous spirit must appeal to the editor with the ad. 
venturous mind); Cromwell, who suggests that combina- 
tion of daring democracy and ruling strength which ap- 
peals so deeply to the masterful editor, form a sort of 
background to the life of the office from which opinion is 
sent out all over the world. There is a photograph of 
Donald Hankey, and Mr. Strachey is very ready to tell 
you of his own friendship for that rare and noble soldier. 
3ut you have been in the office for a really long while. 
You look at your watch. There has been nothing in Mr. 
Strachey’s face to tell you of the flight of time. But your 
watch tells you quite remorselessly. And so you are soon 
moving along the streets of old London eagerly thinking 
of the autobiography of Mr. Strachey which will appear 
this fall and of what tremendously good reading it will 
make. By your own library lamp you are sure you will be 
reading it on long and happy winter nights. 


Forgiveness 


EF‘ IRGIVENESS is a God-like attribute! 


He who forgives, and who, tho’ wronged again, 


Again forgives, is Godlike! 

And he is doubly blest 

Who can forgive and then forget a wrong: — 

Who can with open eye and outstretched hand 

Meet the offender with some pleasantry, 

Some genial word to put him at his ease, 

And not reprove him for a thing that’s past, 

But act as though the wrong had never been. 

His is a noble nature, kind, sincere; 

The world loves such a man, and so does God! 
Bessie Rowe ALEXANDER. 





Preaching in the Market Place 


By Herbert Heebner Smith 


HURCH advertising is rapidly becoming the adver- 

tising of Christianity, and thereby, in the opinion of 

those who have thought most on the subject, is get- 
ting near to the practice of Christ himself. As the head 
of an advertising agency recently pointed out in an address 
to the Methodist ministers of New York, we have no 
record that announcement was made that “Jesus of Naza- 
reth would preach in the Central Synagogue of Bethlehem 
on Sunday at 10 o'clock.” We have record, however, that 
lesus often went where a crowd had gathered and there 
expounded to them through the insistence of stories his 
principles of life and conduct. 

The modern market place of any city is the newspapers 
of the community. There the buyers and sellers of com- 
There the vast majority of people of the 
community look for entertainment, inspiration and infor- 
mation. The message of the church by all means ought to 
be placed where those who do not resort to the stained 


modities meet. 


glass environment of a house of worship may gather in- 
spiration for their work and encouragement to higher 
ideals of living. 

Gradually churches and groups of churches are emerg- 
ing from the stage of advertising which commerce broke 
away from a generation ago. They are giving reasons why 
non-churchgoers should come to hear Rev. John Jones 


preach on Sunday night. They are telling the people the 


church has for the community something different. Wit- 
ness this recent advertisement in the daily papers of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. It occupied a space of nine inches on 
three columns : 


THE TRANSCENDENT CHRIST 


It is one of the credentials of Christianity that no one has 
ever succeeded in putting it into operation. 

A religion that could be applied to life, as a set of blue 
prints is applied to a building, would be a poor and unsatis- 
fying thing. 

The glory of the Christian ideal is its alluring inaccessi- 
bility. It leads the seeker from one summit to the other, 
always rewarding him with new visions and ever inciting 
him to higher conquests. On the height of heights, over- 
topping the world, stands Jesus the Christ. To his moral 
elevation no man may attain, yet in striving toward it any 
man will find strength and blessedness. 

He is a foolish man who criticises the church because it 
does not live up to its Master’s teaching. The church is 
composed of imperfect men and women, who join them- 
selves together in a Christian fellowship, because they realize 
their imperfectness. 

The church is not what it should be and you are not what 
you should be—in these two facts lie the reasons why the 
church needs you and you need the church. 

You will find a large number of men and women lifting 
their lives toward higher things tomorrow morning and eve- 
ning in every Presbyterian church in the city at the closing 
meetings of two weeks of special services. 
and be lifted up. Begin tomorrow. 


Come—look up 


This announcement was signed by thirteen Presbyterian 


churches in Trenton and three nearby. It was one of a 


series of ads run every day during two weeks of Presbyte- 
rian evangelistic services. The space was paid for by spe- 


cial contributions. 
CHURCHES UNITE IN ADVERTISING 
The six Presbyterian churches of Erie, Pa., in connec- 
tion with evangelistic services in that city during February 
joined their advertising appropriations and ran large size 
ads ten days during the two weeks. These were uniformly 
set with plenty of white space and made distinctive by the 


use of a small cut of a church in one corner. One read: 


ROOSEVELT SAID: 

“I advocate a man’s joining in church work for the sake of 
showing his faith by his work.” 

Every man and woman, boy and girl, should be identified 
with some church. It is the right thing to do. Church work 
is joyful work because it makes everybody happier. 

Special meetings now at these six churches. A happy wel- 


come awaits you. Come and help the work along. 


A year ago the twenty-six evangelical churches of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, through a publicity committee raised $700 
from merchants of the city. Space was bought in both 
newspapers and for three weeks preceding Easter large 
size space was taken to present Christianity to those who 
do not go to church. Each ad used as a trademark a cross 
with a spray of lilies behind it. One ad read: 

CHRISTIANITY IS DIFFICULT 
Chesterton, f 


famous British 
He says some very true things: 


author, is touring America. 


“Christianity has not been tried and 
has been found difficult and not tried.” 

Christianity means a fight. 
better impulses. 


found wanting. It 


It is a fight by a man for his 
Every sermon yesterday, worthy the name, 
showed you some of the paths of struggle not yet attempted. 

Life is a struggle, but the least of the struggle is for ma- 
terial things. A man may gain a whole city but lose his own 
soul, 

Chuch attendance helps us keep close to our best ideals. 
It aids when we are tempted to be a little “sharp” in our 
business practice, or to be less than fair. 

The churches of Portsmouth call you to high ideals. They 
uphold Jesus Christ, the perfect man. Why should you not 
serve him, who has promised to “give his beloved peace?” 


This ad 


Churches” 


was signed “Portsmouth Federation of 


with the names of the churches. Credit for 
the contributing firms was given by printing their names 
with: “These firms reinforce the church in taking its 
message to all people.” 

The Montreal Daily Star in space four columns wide 
and nine inches long every Saturday runs a general invi- 
tation to attend church. 
read : 


One recent such announcement 


OUR HONORED CITIZENS 
Who are the people in our communities we respect and 
honor most? Aren't they the people who believe in God and 
who do their utmost to practice his teachings? Do you know 
of prominent men and women anywhere in the world who are 
not believers in and followers of his word? 


The advertisement then went on to suggest that people 
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who really seek to achieve something should go to church 
regularly. 

This ad is one of a series of ten offered to newspapers 
by the church advertising department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. In the first month after 
these ads were announced they were purchased by seven- 
teen papers in all parts of the country. In some cases the 
space which the announcements occupy is donated by the 
newspapers as a contribution to the good of the commun- 
ity. In other communities ministerial associations, groups 
of citizens or commercial institutions have bought the 
space and are settyng forth the advantages of regular 
church attendance and observance of Christianity. 

ADVERTISING SERIES OFFERED 

Another similar effort to get Christianity to people who 
do not go to church is being made through six other daily 
papers with a combined circulation of 100,000 by the co- 
operation of the Religious Copy Service of Montclair, 
New Jersey. One ad of this service used the night before 
Christmas suggested that the best Christmas gift that could 
be made to the town in which the ad appeared was the 
adoption by each individual of the principles of Jesus 
Christ, with the suggestion that regular church attendance 
will strengthen the determination to serve God and deepen 
the religious influence of the community. 

There are many arguments in favor of weekly announce- 
ments by churches or groups of churches throughout the 
year instead of occasional campaigns, as in Trenton and 
Erie. On this idea the Presbyterian churches of Atlanta, 
Ga., of both north and south branches, last summer ran a 
series of advertisements urging church attendance and 
adoption of Christianity. Each was signed by the names 
of the churches, and pastors and the topics of the sermons, 
each of the dozen or more churches having three lines of 
space in small type under the illustrated ad which was 
designed to attract the attention of persons who ordinarily 
go nowhere to church. 

One ad in this series read: 


NO ONE IS PERFECT 

Ever have the idea you are not good enough to join the 
church? Forget it! 

No one is perfect, but every Christian is striving toward the 
perfection set by Jesus Christ. Take one step at a time. 

Attend church services regularly. Study the Bible at home 
and in Sunday school. "Perhaps you attended Sunday school 
You still need the same old Bible. It has a mes- 
Come to Sunday school 


years ago 
sage for you and your children. 
and church. 


It closed with this quotation: “The blood of Jesus 
A heavy line at the 


“The Presbyterians Invite You. 


Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Services 
11 a.m.—7:45 p.m.” This ad is one of a series of four- 


bottom read: 


teen issued as Church Advertising, Page No. 2, by the 
Western Newspaper Union and distributed through the 
plate service of that organization. Between 450 and 500 
papers, most of them in small rural communities, have used 
this series during the past year. The copy and ideas for 
illustrations were prepared by the Presbyterian department 
of publicity as a service to the cause of church advertising. 
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A similar page was prepared two years ago and another 
is in process. 

In most of the papers in which this series appeared the 
ads were signed by individual churches. The material was 
designed typographically so that the name of the church 


and topic of the sermon could be added at the bottom of ° 


the space. 


TYPES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Other ads in this series sought to meet the objection 
that men are too busy to go to church; and that church is 
for women only. One urged that parents go with chil- 
dren to Sunday school. Another drove home that the real 
test of a man’s religion is how he acts at home. One with 
a picture of a weeping girl in a forlorn bedroom urged that 
churches are ready to help discouraged people if met half 
way. In the same manner individual churches, whether 
in small or large communities can use paid space to attract 
the attention of non-churchgoers. 

When you, Mr. Reader, desire to go to the theater you 
look over the announcements of the various playhouses, 
Such advertisements, however, have little or no appeal for 
you unless you desire to go to the theater. How much 
more appeal for the man who does not often go to church 
has the usual church advertisement of the topic of a ser- 
mon?’ Is it best to attempt to sell a particular sermon by 
advertising the topic or should we seek to sell the idea of 
regular church attendance to those who go now not at all 
or irregularly? Incidentally we can announce that at this 
particular branch office of the church of Jesus Christ the 
pastor will preach upon thus and so. 

Advertising men who have given much attention to ef- 
forts of churches to attract new customers through paid 
advertisements almost universally agree that the best prac- 
tice is to sell the institution rather than to sell the particu- 
lar article (sermon), which is available next Sunday. The 
church and worship ought to mean tremendously more 
than merely listening to a particular sermon. 

If it is thought necessary to confine the announcements 
of a church to small space this idea I have been proposing, 
of advertising Christianity instead of merely the sermon, 
can be carried out through the use of only a half a dozen 
words. The selection of these words and their use in a 
headline, rather than the name of the church as an atten- 
tion arrester, is, however, a subject which needs longer 
treatment than present space makes possible. 


If I Had Time! 


F I had time to find a place, 

And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self that cannot show 
My daily life that rushes so, 
It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling still toward the shining goal, 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime, 

If I had time! 
Richard Burton. 
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The New Church In China 


a friend who attended the great Shanghai conference of 

the churches in China, to see the advance sheets of the 
yarious commission reports there adopted, which contain quite 
the most striking and interesting material of any documents 
‘sued by a church conference in late years. For the first time 
the Chinese Christians had full equality of representation and 
yoice in the deliberations, and the commission reports reflect 
the naive simplicity and outspoken honesty of a group of earn- 
est folk who are without the traditions, the established ecclesi- 
astical procedure, and the formalities of older and better 
organized groups. 

The evangelical constituency in ‘China numbers a full million 
souls, with something more than 375,000 enrolled as actual 
communicants in the churches. There has been an increase of 
sixty per cent in membership since the centenary was celebrated in 
197. And the numerical increase is far from the most signifi- 
cant gain, for in the past fifteen years the educated minds of 
China have been opened to the Christian message as never 
before and the ethical and social teachings of the gospel have 
had an influence that reaches far beyond the numbers who 
actually unite with the churches. 

While only one in 400 has been won to Christianity outright 
in the country at lange, in the older missionary centers as high 
as one in 200 of those old enough to make confession are act- 
ively committed to Christian ideals. The population increases 
about one per cent per year in China, but the church mem- 
bership increases by six per cent. In a few more decades this 
cumulative increase will become highly significant to the na- 
tional life. One-half of all the living members have been won 
n the past ten years. At the present rate of increase there 
will be a million communicants in 1950 and not less than four 
: five million who can be counted upon to take the Christian 
viewpoint in philosophy and morals, for the social idealism of 
Christ will gain over the actual number of converts in geo- 
metrical ratio. 


T°: writer has ‘been permitted, through the courtesy of 


*- * & 


The Coming Indigenous Church 


The one word that transcends all others in these reports is 
the word “indigenous.” The overwhelming desire of the 
Conese Christians is that there may be an independent Chinese 
church. They are casting no reflections on the missionaries; 
everywhere the reports ‘breathe deep appreciation of their mis- 
sonary leaders and of the churches which send and support 
thm. But they long for an indigenous church, a church 
reathing the Chinese spirit, characterized by their own native 
genius, speaking in their idiom and with their oriental symbol- 
im, guided ‘by their own democratic voice, supported by their 
wn largess, and taking its place in the councils of Christen- 
dom with the dignity and maturity of a genuine national ex- 
penence. After a century of cradling, nurturing and training, 
they aspire, as youth always aspires when it approaches the 
veriod of maturity and independence through education and 
experience, to guide their own feet in the future. And like a 
vell-trained youth they desire it with an ever deepening appre- 


“ation of and gratitude toward those who gave them life and 
culture. 


Gradually and wisely the missionary leaders have given into 
native hands the work of evangelizing and that of administer- 


ing 


% the churches. The Chinese Christians wish that process 
speeded up, and to that end ask that larger training and better 
*ducation be required of their native pastors and evangelists. 
shey also ask that their stipend be so increased as to make a 
‘rger culture and a better social standing possible, as well as 
‘9 retain in Christian service many who are won to secular 
acupet on because of the better advantages to living it offers 
amaed young men and women. They make bold to challenge 
the theory that support implies the right of control, and inti- 
mate that there might be a larger measure of self-support if 


tnere were a larger autonomy. They do not argue that support 
and control are bound up together, but they would carefuliy 
determine the question of control by the actual circumstances 
involved. It is very apparent that the missionary societies 
face the demand that, in many cases, they commit their funds 
to the administration of churches which are self-governing but 
not self-supporting. 

The Chinese leaders feel the need of a type of worship 
fitted to native forms. They point out that our occidental 
forms of worship always have a more or less strange note to 
them, and that our western ideas of large and imposing struc- 
tures for churches and other religious structures are not always 
in accord with their social custom. They wish to modify the 
litanies into something of more indigenous variety and would 
like to fit architectural construction more into the demands of 
their own custom. They even voice a strong feeling, in their 
deep reverence for the Bible, that they will never be able to 
appreciate its full power until they have a translation without 
the interjection of a foreign tongue or mentality between their 
language and the oldest manuscripts. In other words, they 
desire a version produced by Chinese scholars. 

By the indigenous church is meant the largest possible num- 
ber of self-governing churches, a native ministry over those 
churches, and a condition of governance whereby all church 
councils become councils of Chinese representatives with the 
missionary as loved and trusted advisor, educator and guide. 
Christianity will become indigenous to China when the Chinese 
are able to take it without a sense of its foreign aspects or 
accompaniments. 


The United Church. 


Almost, if not quite, as fervent as the desire for an indigenous 
church is the passion for a united church. It is not a protest 
against overlapping missionary work for in 83 per cent of the 
centers there is only one missionary body represented, and in 
only 9 per cent are there more than two. With few exceptions 
cooperation is the rule where missions are contiguous, and in 
the larger centers it is the controlling policy. The desire for 
a united Chinese church springs from their unsophisticated 
study of the New Testament scriptures, from an utter inability 
tc ally our Western traditions with anything of value to them, 
from a futile though devoted effort to face the overwhelming 
odds in a non-Christian society with tools dulled and weak- 
ened by schism. They say “denominationalism diverts the 
attention of the Chinese church from the essential elements of 
Christianity.” 

The commission on “The Message of the Church,” made up 
of more than four score ‘Chinese leaders, and including none 
but Chinese, voices the desire for both an indigenous and a 
united church in prophetic terms and fervor. These leaders 
say: “We express our regret that we are divided by the de- 
nominationalism that comes from the west,” and while not 
“anaware of the diverse gifts” the missionaries bring, “yet we 
recegnize fully that denominationalism is based upon differ- 
ences the historical significance of which, however real and 
vital to the missionaries from the west, is not shared by us 
Chinese.” Believing “that it is only a united church which can 
save China,” they declare that “denominationalism, instead of 
being a source of inspiration, has been and is a source of be- 
wilderment, confusion and inefficiency.” Moreover, they be- 
lieve that the power exists within the Chinese church to realize 
“corporate unity.” They call “upon missionaries and repre- 
sentatives of the churches in the west, through self-sacrificial 
devotion to our Lord, to remove all the obstacles in order that 
Christ’s prayer for unity may be fulfilled in China.” 

This is the united voice of China’s best native church leader- 
ship, uttered without constraint and unmodified by deference 
to councillors from the missionary organizations at home. It 
is prophetic of what will come to pass as the Chinese church 
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becomes self-supporting and self-governing. There is no folly 
in missionary administration more unforgivable than that 
which thrusts our home controversies into this great mis- 
sionary field, and no administrative policy more foolish than 
one which would hinder the native church from answering our 
Lord’s prayer for the unity of his disciples. 


*-_ *¢+ * 


The New Culture Movement 

We read frequently of the “New Thought Movement” in 
China. The term is confusing to us in the west because it has 
come to designate a cult of mystical philosophy. The Chinese 
commission on “The Message of the Church” calls it “The 
New Culture Movement.” The literal translation of the Chi- 
nese “Hsin Shih Ch’ao” is given as “The New Thought Tide.” 
it had its origin about six years ago in the activities of half a 
dozen young men on the faculty of Pekin University, led by 
the Chancellor, Ts’ai Yuan-bei. It has now become nation- 
None 
of the original six men is a member of the Christian church, 
ruth, to follow the truth, 
They are questioning the 


wide among scholars and nearly all the reading public. 


but their one aim “is to know the 
ard to make it known to others.” 
reason of every custom and institution, and have stamped the 
word Why? on every thing. Men interested in this movement 
brought Bertrand Russell and John Dewey to China. The 
former flouted missions, and he also flouted some of our ap- 
proved moral conventions rather badly in person. His mar- 
velous analytic powers and his philosophical simplicity how- 
ever did great good in stimulating the “Why?” attitude through 
which a new educational and social renaissance in China will 
be brought about. Dr. Dewey’s contributions seem to have 
been quite constructive, though we have not seen any signifi- 
cant pronouncements on the missionary movement from his 
pen as yet. 

The important fact is that these great thinkers could be 
invited to China and be given large hearings. M. Bergson 
inas also been asked to come. None of the three is a professing 
Christian but their influence in opening the educated mind of 
China to the iconoclasm of a merciless analysis of all existing 
customs and ideologies will do good in a land where a thing 
is accepted simply because the forefathers did it and where 
custom is more powerful than law or idealism. 

The Chinese church leaders testify to their deep faith in the 
Bible but they have no disposition to hold any notions about 
They say, “The 
Bible is not a text-book or a mere history; it is wholly a reli- 
gious, book.” They affirm, “We believe that since the Bible is 
the word of God, the truth of God fears no test. If can stand 
any investigation of a reverent heart. We wish to make known 
that we fear no application of any genuine scientific method to 


it that challenge science or modern learning. 


the holy scriptures.” No calamity could be greater than for 
Christian leaders to set the new church in China at odds with 
science and modern learning. It would turn the renaissance- 
making “New Culture’ movement against it. Missionary edu- 
cation has been the pioneer of the new learning in China. 
The commission on “The Message” was wholly Chinese, and 
a careful reading of that document encourages one to believe 
that there will be no intrusion of medieval scholasticism or 
western creedalism in their interpretation of Christ’s great 
teachings. They waste not a word on theories about Christ; he 
is held up as one through whom we may know God and as the 
one to whose fullness of stature of manhood we should seek 
The theological expressions are as simple as those of 
the gospel and as bereft of the metaphysical, and state simply 
that God is our Father and all we are brethren. 


tu rise. 


Sin is simply 
selfishness and acting in opposition to love; it is “more than the 
transgression of law.” The atonement is summed up in the 
Incid expression, “We Christians believe that in his death 
Jesus bore in his heart the burden of the sin of all mankind, 
and opened for men the only way of escape from death unto 
life, the only way of access to God.” 

China is receiving the ancient philippics against Christianity 
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and among her sons are those who are recoining them. Byt 
1 just the same measure that the Chinese church sticks to the 
words and example of the Master in their simplicity will these 
philippics fall on soil too well cultivated to allow their growth, 
Our theologies are of the times and pass away. The church jg 
fallible and grows in both knowledge and grace or ceases to 
represent ‘Christ, but Christ bears no reproach and all cultures 
draw nearer unto him whom to know is life. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Devil’s Last Joke* 


66 E who sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.” God 
laughs, he also laughs last and therefore best. The 
Devil has his jokes. (I do not believe in a personal 
devil—I wonder if this also is heresy—could a man be churched 
for not holding to the happy notion of personified deviltry? 0, 
I believe the very devil is in persons. I know it!! But as fo- 
one big, personal, Miltonic Old Nick, I simply don’t accept that 
medieval conception. If, however, you need the Devil-doctrine 
In Santa 
Ciaus’ language, we therefore say, the Devil has his joke—and 
his latest is: “Prohibition does not prohibit.” 
Who believes this? 


primaries ? 


in your business, hold it to your heart’s content!) 


Does anybody believe it since the Ohio 
We are told that large sums of money were spent 
in putting forth the propaganda that the eighteenth amendment 
was a dead letter, that more liquor than ever was being con- 
sumed, that public sentiment was tired of the prohibition fare: 
that light wines and beer were approved by the people as a com- 
promise measure. All this and much more was spread broad-cast 
Then the people of Ohio quietly walked to the polls—men, won- 
en, ex-soldiers, and all. They registered an over-whelming en- 
dorsement of the men who ran for office upon the dry platform. 
1 have been seeking all the light possible on this issue all sum- 
I confess to a certain pessi- 
mism when beginning. I had been told of the phenomenal profits 
made by boot-leggers, of the corruption of certain hotels, of the 
private stocks of the rich, of the hip-pocket idiots among the 
codfish aristocracy, of the charming mysteries of the home-brew 
devotees, of the truck-loads of booze that moved along the hig)- 
ways, of the shiploads that crowded our coasts—one hears fright- 
iul tales. But I have not seen much of this. I spent two weeks 
in New York City. I did not see one drunk person. I saw 1 
Even at Coney Island the crowd is as decent a 
happy—no one intoxicated, everyone minding his own business. | 
saw no drinking in the large hotels—maybe the bellboy could get 
one a quart—I do not know. New York impressed me as a wel- 
ordered, clean and respectable city. 

At Union Seminary 226 ministers from twenty-five states an. 
nineteen denominations were studying. I talked with many 0 
these leaders—they all seemed to feel that prohibition was pre 
hibiting I went down to Atlantic City. I saw objectionable 
dancing—miserable degeneracy there—but not one drunken per 
son. I played golf at the fashionable club. I heard profession: 
and business men—regular chaps—order ginger ale and orange 
ade and drink them as of old they drank cocktails. There was % 
suspicious stuff. I paid a dollar for two orangeades. The place 
was right. I came to Canada. As you drive your car acros 
the bridge at Niagara—the first British sign you see is: “Wines 
and Ales.” I was concerned. That night we stopped at a hote 
on the shores of Lake Ontario. I saw a room marked “Bar.” 
went in to see what was on sale—chewing-gum and apple-jui 
Nothing worse. I picked out a man who looked like a devote 
of Bacchus that night and asked him about drinks. He looked 3! 
ime with a pained and parched look and confided the informatio 
that Ontario had nothing of comfort to offer. I can come, the 


mer—honest, unprejudiced truth. 


open saloons. 


*Oct. 29, “World-wide Prohibition.” Isa. 61:1-9. 
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fore, to only one conclusion and that is that prohibition prohibits. generation that knows not John Barleycorn will be ruling the 
Jt works, even with human officers, even with inadequate power world. We have only to hold what we have gained; to fighi 
for enforcement, even with paid opposing propaganda, even witii every liquor man and measure; to keep our legislative bodies «rv 
most lucrative bootlegging—it works. ‘or twenty-five years more and the war wll be won. Prohibition 
Meanwhile, thank God, your sons and mine are growing to man’s prohibits—we will see that it does. We will. 
tate without the menace of the licensed saloon. Soon a new JoHn R. Ewers. 


British Table Talk 


» 25 ?? . . wr ° . 
London, Sept. 25, 1922. an enclosure for the rich and the respectable. The things which 
E have had a week of alarms and mysteries. It is easier move us most are not economic theories. 
to ask questions than to say anything very definite. ee 


What for example did the Prime Minister say to the The Federal Council of the 


representatives of the Labor party? What are the reasons which Free Churches and Reunion 


ve made Mustapha Kemal able practically to dictate terms to es —s : : 
sseiaiancs : , - , he recent pronouncements of this council do little more than 
rope? What promises of support are there upon which he can 


‘ . ‘ give the command, “Mark Time!” After some years of hopeful 
rely? Many such questions are on the lips of people, but for the 


answer we must wait. It seems strange that after so much talk 
i “open diplomacy” we should be in the approach of war as much 


activity in ecclesiastical circles it seems as if there were little 
advance toward reunion to be made at the moment. The Federal 


: me i i Council indeed seems to indicate the need for their spokesman to 
lark as we were in 1914. The two hopeful signs are these: ‘ ? : : 
ue . a 4 weigh afresh the meaning of the language somewhat freely used 
ry evident longing for peace, which has been clearly shown : : : ee : 
‘er . 4 : in previous utterances. It is as though it said “We or some of 
answer made by the Dominions to the call of the Premier; ’ : MEE ; é 
ae eae : us have spoken freely of a constitutional episcopate. Now we 
rising value of the League of Nations. It is asked on ; SS ; 
‘ger : jan must think out what we mean.” It is always the weakness of 
1 why the league was unable to intervene. The answer Aeigente , 
‘ ‘ ; 2 ecclesiastical compromises that they must be exposed to the ques- 
It would be out of the province of the league to protect : ; 
, 5 tions of the plain man who likes to know what precisely a word 
in the hour of defeat. There was a time when the league . ee ; ; : 
é we : ‘ means and is not satisfied to let it mean two things at the same 

ve tendered its offices to Greece, but that was before the ‘ ° 
; : ; - " . time. I can recall a long and valuable talk with an Anglican 
arms. Nor can it be forgotten that Turkey is still ny . , . 
? ‘ : friend, who convinced me that the 39 articles are not really so 
league. At the same time there has been growing a os ‘ ca 
; i plain as they seem to be and are indeed at times the subtle ex- 
iction that the league must be made comprehensive and must ; : oe axe. 
; P . " os pression of a compromise. Do the readers of The Christian 
given the tasks which the Allied Powers at present have failed . ’ , , ' 
ie : 2 7 ss Century remember the story of the village in which the tw:lve 
accomplish. Frankly I discover very little sympathy for Greece ; : a 
th: ' Tic an , denominations agreed upon a united service? All went well until 
ur of her downfall. Those who know the methods of . “ : 
: “ , it was the turn of the Baptists to choose the hymns; these ex- 
arfare common in the near east shrug their shoulders when they , : ie mae 
| 2 “hol ma . pressed their own individual convictions so strongly that it seemed 
ar ola noly War. . c . ‘ . . 
; wise for all the churches in future to sing their own words but to 


the same tune. This answered until the Presbyterians got their 
Industrial Disputes second wind and sang, after the others had ceased, an extra verse 
\t the present moment there are several disputes unsettled in pon predestination. A story which has no bearing upon present- 
of industry. In the Ebbw Vale steel works, among ‘ay attempts! It happened a great many years ago, if at all! 
ay employes, in theatre-land where the very casual and » Se 8 
workers are contending for a better living and more What Is the Use of Church 
ty—these and other disputes now proceeding are not likely Congresses and Union Meetings? 
he only ones in the coming time. The fall in wages and 


é i : It is sometimes very doubtful what end is served by gatherirg 
volume of unemployment omny bring a Growmg unrest busy men and women into one city for the purpose of a church 
industry. The burden of the rates is crippling all congress or an autumn assembly. Practically these are of no 
but most of all the middle classes. Unhappily these suf- Jatue for open discussion. I have seldom found anything of im- 
$s grow more critical of the schemes for relief of poverty portance in these conferences except in the prepared speeches. Nor 
lucation, which makes the rates mount up year by year. 


is the value very great for theological thought, though here again 
local authorities are taken as an example of the important exceptions must be made. The church congress, for 
lanagement of public funds, and as a result there is a example, provides sometimes for learned papers If the di- 


cling of bitterness growing between the middle classes visions are recalled of the Negro sermon, the expounderin’, the 


sans. Account must be taken of this feeling, when we argufication, and the arousement, it can be claimed that these con- 
nferences dealing with the church and labor problems. gresses belong chiefly to the arousement section, and most of us 


rs may devise plans for social reform, but the rank are the better for some emotional rekindling in our spiritual life 
ire looking at their rates and grumbling at labor. This In one of Anselm’s prayers he spoke of the Holy Spirit as the 
just, but it is a feeling which must be taken into account. Rekindler, and it is in this office that the church assembly most 

r attitude toward social reform the clergy and ministers of | needs the Comforter. 


irches must not forget the rank and file. On the other 


sincerely believes that the churches are preserves for Religious Education and 
and the comfortable classes. Pastors are in its eyes, the Churches 

notable exceptions, the chaplains of the well-to-do, or The Congregational Union through its young people’s depart- 
f the gen T 2 . Pas » & 2 . . ~ - 4 
the bourgeois. Under such conditions it is hard to see ment has been playing an honorable part in the study of the 


reconciliation. Certainly it will not be found in papers principles and methods of religious education. A commission has 


re a church congress or a Congregational Union. Recon- heen sitting for a long time under the capable chairmanship of 
to be effective must become local, between Smith of the Dr. Garvie. The books of its findings will shortly be published 
sses who has received the demand for his taxes, and and should be of immense value in our Sunday schools and in- 


n, artisan, who thinks Smith a parasite and his church _ stitutes, as well as in the larger life of the church. The two ex- 
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cellent papers, “Teachers and Taught,” and “Teachers of Today” 
are now being published by the Congregational Union. It is a 
matter for thankfulness among Congregationalists that their 
churches are taking a leading part in the graded school move- 
ment, and the secretary, Rev. Arthur Hallack deserves their 
whole-hearted support in his valuable work. 

* + * 


Which? 

The issue between the two main schools of thought in the pres- 
ent day could hardly be better stated than in the following poem, 
which I take from The Observer. This paper has a happy choice 
in its poems. 

MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE 
“A puppet, pulled by hidden string, 
Or centre of experienced power, 
Immortal spirit, or a thing 
That casts its case, to buzz and sting, 
And die forgotten in an hour; 
Which part is man’s? They best can say, 
Who make the most of what they may. 


A world, by love and wisdom planned, 
Or swirl in ether, speck in space; 

The hollow of a Father’s hand, 

Or cowering spot ’mid desert sand: 
Which pictures best man’s dwelling place? 
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They best have known, who most have striven, 
Whate’er that home, to make it heaven.” 
Tuomas THorNELy. 


And Other Things 

A painful discussion has been taking place upon the payment of 
evangelists for taking special missions. The feeling of most men 
is that the safer way—the way of avoiding any stumbling-block is 
to pay a missioner a fixed and adequate salary. . . . A widespread 
interest is being shown by the press in Khama, the African chief, 
The celebration of his jubilee has called forth many laudatory 
words. One of the most striking came to me from Sir Frederick 
Lugard, the great African administrator, who said in a letter 
that he considered Khama one of the finest intellects he had met 
in Africa. The fact of the chief’s drastic dealing with the drink 
traffic has been recalled. The story of his life is told in vivid 
fashion by my friend, John Charles Harris, in a book which the 
London Missionary society publishes. (Khama: one shilling) . ., 
The sad lot of students and rofessional men in Central Europe is 
awakening sympathy here. A German representative of a German 
missionary society speaking last week before a missionary board 
describes the privations through which he and others have to go, 
Scarcely any milk, meat once a month! Some classes are not sui- 
fering so greatly, but the professional classes are still in great 
distress. Epwarp SHILLITOo, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Methodism, North and South 


Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: In an article on “The Future of Methodism” by Dr. 
Ernest F. Tittle, there is a footnote referring to the veto power 
of the bishops in the southern Methodist church, As it stands 
this note may be misleading to readers not familiar with the law 
in that branch of Episcopal Methodism. The so-called veto is 
merely a suspensive veto, it is simply a check on legislation. The 
bishops can only use this provision when in their judgment any 
piece of legislation is unconstitutional. The general conference 
can pass a measure over the veto by a two-thirds vote, the meas- 
ure then goes to the annual conferences for final passage. If the 
annual conferences sustain the action of the general conference, 
the bishops must announce the final adoption of the law. The 
purpose of the measure is te prevent a delegated law-making 
body from being the judge of the constitutionality of its own 
acts. It results in giving the large majority of the church the 
right to decide such issues. 

There are one or two other items in the southern branch of the 
church which vary from the practice of the Methodist Episcopal 
For instance, the bishop is required by law to read the 
He cannot 


church. 
appointments of the ministers in the open cabimet. 
retire alone and revise these appointments and announce them to 
the conference. The final draft must be read so that the presid- 
ing elders can express their views of the appointments. Of 
course, the bishop has the power to make the appointments over 
the recommendations of the presiding elders. 

There is also a difference in the vow assumed on joining the 
church. In the Methodist Episcopal church, the question is: “Do 
you believe in the doctrine of the holy scriptures as set forth in 
the articles of religion in the Methodist Episcopal church.” In 
the church south, the vow is: “Do you ratify and confirm the 
vow of repentance, faith and obedience contained in the baptismal 
covenant?” The reference to faith here is to the apostles’ creed, 
which is specifically required of all who seek baptism in the 
church. 

The only rule in the southern Methodist church regarding 
worldly amusements is a general one. That is, admonishing our 
members “against the taking of such diversions as cannot be used 


in the name of the Lord Jesus,” leaving the specific application 
to as wide a range as this general rule may cover. From time 
to time the bishops have delivered pastoral addresses urging un- 
worldliness, and naming such practices as dancing, card-playing, 
and the like, but it has not been made a part of the organic law 
of the church. As a matter of fact, we stand with our northern 
brethren in our antagonism to gambling and all other social prac- 
tices which are detrimental to the life of the spirit, but we believe 
that there are more worldly practices, either prevalent or that 
may arise, than can be named in the general rule. 
Emory University, Ga. FRANKLIN N. Parker. 


Evitor THe Caristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I read with interest the article by Rev. Ernest F. Tittle 
in a recent issue of The Christian Century on “The Future of the 
Methodist” The statements that “in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, the bishops have far more power” than do those 
of the Methodist Episcopal church and that “they can even veto 
the action of the general conference” relate to matters of fact m 
regard to which definite information is accessible. The real truth 
is that southern Methodist bishops have no veto power over any 
action of the general conference. If the general conference takes 
an action which the bishops regard as in violation of the funda- 
mental constitution of the church, it is their privilege to say 30, 
stating at the same time the grounds of their conclusion, and in 
such a case the act must be passed by a constitutional precess. 
When so passed the bishops have no further authority in regard 
to it, nor have they any veto power over the 99 per cent of 
the actions of the general conference which do not involve con- 
stitutional questions. In fact the power of the bishops to tem 
porarily arrest legislation by declaring it contrary to the consti- 
tution of the Church has veen exercised on only a few occasions 
in the entire history of the denomination. 

Nor have the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal church, south, 
beyond this one item, any greater authority than those of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. On the contrary, the latter exercise 
certain important prerogatives which no one would think of put 
ting into the hands of the bishops of the Methodist Episcop+! 
church, south. For instance, they nominate to the general com 
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ference all the great connectional boards and committees of the 
church. One may readily see what a vast influence this gives them 
in determining its policies. 

I wish that Doctor Tittle in his paragraphs dealing with what he 
terms “legalism” and “intellectualism” had called attention to the 
fact that, so far as legislation is concerned, the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, south, has, in the main, been true to the general prin- 
ciples handed down by John Wesley. We have no other law in 
regard to amusements except what Doctor Tittle speaks of as 
“Wesley’s sane admonition against taking such diversions as 
cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” And the only de- 
narture we have made from the statement in the General rules, 
“There is only one condition previously required of those who de- 
sire admission into these societies—‘a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come and to be saved from their sins,’” is in requiring assent 
to the apostles’ creed. 

I do not claim that the Methodist Episcopal church, south, is 
free from blemishes or from certain of the dangers which Doctor 
Tittle points out. But I do not believe, on the other hand, that 
any good can come by seeking to make our shortcomings more 
serious than they really are. 


Nashville, Tennessee. E. B. CHAPPELL. 


A Protest 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I would like to utter a protest against the article in The 
hristian Century of September 21 an, “The Future of the Metho- 

Ernest F. Tittle. Dr. Tittle, in his article, does not 

represent the Method’st church, but he misrepresents it. This is 

proved by the fact that the last General Conference, the repre- 
sentative body of the church, gave official expression on many 
points of doctrine diametrically opposed to the position taken by 

Dr. Tittle. I am sorry that you did not select some outstanding 

representative man of Methodism who would give the “Future of 

Methodism” in harmony with the current history of the church 

rather than his own biased opinion, which is held by a small group, 
it repudiated by the church at large. 
Columbia, Penn. 


Is The Holy Catholic Church a Dream? 


Evitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: There is a story told of an Episcopalian bishop, who, dur- 

ing the world war visited the trenches. He saw a chaplain in the 

“My man, is 
that a church of England chaplain?” The reply was brief if not 
juite satisfactory: “Sir, we have no religions here, we all live as 
Apart from the fact that the brotherliness enjoyed 
was the result of the church’s influence, the answer revealed an 
ttitude towards denominationalism that will have to be reckoned 
within the not far distant future. 

Israel was the first depository of the divine will. The center 
of worship eventually passed frem tent to tabernacle and then to 
the first permanent sanctuary built by Solomon. In the fulness 
{ time Christ appeared who came “not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil it.’ He gathered about his person a group of men and 
women to whom he revealed the principles of his kingdom. In 
course of time the idea of an ecclesia became paramount and 
through periods of persecution and final conquest Christianity 
became the recognized religion of the Roman empire. In the 
twelfth century the period of separation began. Today there are 
over forty branches of the church. One denomination has four- 
another fifteen, and yet another has sixteen 
Now add to these the various cults and associations 
and the result will be a long line of people, rather thin. 

Separate and separated divisions in the church of the living God 
will no more lead to conquest in the spiritual realm than scattered 
divisions in the allied armies during the world war would have 
won the final victory. There are no barriers that cannot be burned 
away by the zeal for Christ in an endeavor to unite the now 
divided Protestant groups. If the wayward children would re- 
turn home the accumulative power of the spiritual families would 
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be tremendous. If a united church would be inexpedient, then a 
federal church would add greatly to the work of the kingdom. 
There would result at least a provision for cooperative effort and 
a saving in men and money. The map of the world has been 
changed and the ideas of men regarding all social institutions have 
been changed. Will the church emerge from the crucible as gold 
tried in the fire? 

The dream of a holy catholic church (believers bound together 
by common ties) will be realized when the people called Christians 
insist upon the melting away of petty differences and ecclesiastical 
selfishness, when Christians bear and forbear with each other 
in the supreme task of evangelization rather than dissipate energy 
in competitive societies and cults. Wh~ was the early church so 
powerful? Because of the divineness uf its missicn, simplicity of 
its organization, the purity of its people, and the holy zeal that 
marked the program of evangelization. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


W. H. Boughton. 


Who Owns the Chinese Christians? 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: An action of the convention of the Disciples of Christ 
at Winona this summer may be summarized as a vote “to make 
immersion compulsory” in China and 
other lands. This action becomes of general moment first of 
all because of the growing practice of giving each denomina- 
tion in China a working area, or a great section of the country, 
as its “field.” This commendable division of territory is to 
prevent overlapping and competition. The denomination as- 
signed as the leading factor in the cultivation of each particular 
area is expected to represent the essentials, of Christ’anity and 
look after all the converts. The churches which the Disciples 
missionaries are affiliated with naturally received into fellow- 
ship persons who were originally members of other denomina- 
tions and who live in the area now assigned to the Disciples. 

The Winona convention now forces the Disciples’ missionaries, 
against their recommendation insist 
upon immersion. They are to see to it that the native churches 
accept the without re- 
They must “be baptized and confess ther sins.” That 
All such previously have been in 
Does 


receiving adherents in 


and earnest protest, to 


do not converts of other churches 
bapt’sm. 
is the indenture of baptism. 
full and complete standing in their own denominations. 
this mean that the Disciples missionaries are instructed by the 
Winona convention, when the proposal is str'pped of all its 
ornamentation, not to recognize other Christian 
as efficient participators in the kingdom of God? 
There is another and more pragmatic 
question. Who owns the churches in China? Who rules the 
Chinese consc‘ence? Do not the churches of the Disciples’ de- 
nomination have local autonomy? May their councils and as- 
semblies not pass upon their own Shall Americans 
dictate and standardize the practice of the Chinese Christians 
in this or any other denominat’on? China is a country of 
civilization. The new generation is with 
There is undoubtedly attempted 
foreign dictation. It is a dangerous step in morals and in re- 
lationships for American churches to try to coerce the churches 
of China. American missionaries are positive that it cannot 
long be continued, and most of them are opposed to it. The 
idea is distressing and hateful to Chinese Christian leadership. 
One of several results will follow. All self-respecting men 
will withdraw either en masse or, what is more likely, singly 
and silently, to find more congenial connections, better adapted 
to democratic conditions and better suited to their consciences. 
Or they may simply withdraw from church connections, and 
drift awhile with the current, discouraged, weakened men be- 
cause not given a chance for self-expression and for interpret- 
ing Christ in their own cooperative way. Church leadership 
will be weakened immeasurably, for in such cases there will 
be left to the church the dependents rather than the stalwarts, 
and the up-coming, young, independent, patriotic generation 
will think of the church as under foreign domination, and there- 


denominations 


perhaps an even 


affairs? 


ancient charged 


patriotism. restlessness at 
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fore with aloofness if not hostility. In previous years and 
over wide parts of China in other years I have observed the 
loss in leadership in great provinces and for great occas‘ons 
caused by foreign intervention upon the liberties and leadership 
of orientals. 

The native church is more than likely to declare its inde- 
pendence if dictation is continued. There are great 
sections of China where independence is at the present moment 
It will be a national issue soon. We cannot blink 
Then what hold will the 
American have If we lose our moral 
hold, will we fall back upon the And then be 
treated by able and foresighted or‘entals with the contempt 


foreign 


an issue 
this startling and wholesome fact. 
them? 
financial? 


churches upon 


which we would deserve? 

The clearly marked issue is not this or that denominational 
The ques- 
There is a 


text or tenet or instruction or ruling for America. 
tion before the Disciples is purely an incident. 
It is this: 
program, 


issue in the orient. when will the church 


greater 


of China carry out its national repeatedly empha- 


sized in conference and in press, of bringing all into one church 
Will it be 


can reach this consummation to declare their independence? 


of Christ for China? necessary for them before they 


Or will American Christians everywhere cooperate with them 
for so great an end? 
How much narrower than Christ’s kingdom of God on earth 


} 


are we going to expect them to be? As narrow and divided 


as we art ? 

Mr. John D 
China. He 
the Martyrs’ Memorial hall, a part of the Young Men’s Chris- 
Shanghai: “It is not the 
of the Presbyterian church, the Baptist church, the Congrega- 
that the China 
but rather the great funda- 


Rocke feller, Jr., a 


summarized his impressions in a great speech in 


3aptist, was recently in 


tian Associaton Bu lding in ism 


tional church or any .other church people of 


or any country are interested 1n, 
ital eternal truths of religion.” 
Rosert E. Lewis. 
of Cleve- 
China. 


{[Mr. Lewis is general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
land. For ten years he was 


Editor. ] 


International secretary in 


Let the Ku Klux Rule! 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR To begin with, I want to say that Mr. Eddy’s conception 


of a leading citizen is vague. No leading citizen, whether he be 


Christian worker, or any other vocation under the sun, 


is a good reliable citizen when he will tell, or does tell any man 


a munister, 


that he is a member of the Ku Klux Klan because every member 
takes an oath upon his bended knee never to reveal any of the 
secrets of the Ku Klux Klan, nor to even talk klansmanship in 
public places 

Not little. but much is the Ku Klux Klan doing for the illiterate 


} 


and starving humanity. Yea it is only standing for the principles 


of Jesus Christ. Jesus didn't pick a black man to be one of his 
disciples, but he did believe in educating all peoples of the world; 
Ku Klux Klan 


Klux 


; +) 


for Protestantism, for it was that 


Wasn't 


England that came to this country 


Klan stands 


he United States of America was founded upon. 


a band of pilgrims in 
ise of their religious faith? No one was forced to join this 
little but all those who wanted to were permitted to 


pccorimne 


company, 


one of the same. The Ku Klux Klan does not force any 


one to become a member of its organization, but if a man has the 
same religious and national faith he is permitted to become a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan if he so desires. 

Doesn't 


whether it 


Protestantism have a right to form an organization, 


years the name of the Ku Klux Klan or any other 
name, that will give them an equal chance with the foreign organ- 
izations that are sapping our nation of its highest, finest and best. 
Why should a Protestant man kick on the Ku Klux Klan when 
the great “Catholic church” has kept concealed monasteries ever 
since America has given birth to civilization ? 
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Ask England why she doesn’t allow India to become a republic 
and she will say: As soon as they become civilized and educated 
they shall have a republic of their own. Ask the Ku Klux Klan 
why they don’t want the negroes to hold office in the United 
States of America and the answers will be as follows: Can a 
nation depend upon a race's faculties when they haven't had one 
century of civilization when the white race has had centuries 
upon centuries? Would you want a Catholic to become the presj- 
dent of the United States of America? He doesn’t believe in 
separation of church and state; he first swears his allegiance to 
the pope of Rome, second to his country. Furthermore, would 
you want a negro to become the president of the U. S. A. when 
you learn to know that the larger per cent of the “African Blood 
Brotherhood” is Catholic; the pope of Rome said that he was 
going to move his residence to America in 1925; you know what 
that would mean. Do you want to give him a royal welcome? 

Doesn't a man have a right to vote for a white man instead of 
a black one; and also join an organization that stands for that 
principle if his religious and national faith teaches him to do so? 

May I ask the question, haven't the greatest contributions that 
have been made to the under the cover of 
Do the common mass of people know what the leaders 
of their nations are doing? 


world, been made 
night? 
If they did the world would be in an 
Ask Wilson if he didn’t turn the key in the 
door at the peace conference himself; he and four others divided 
Ask Wilson if he didn't 
say that central Europe should be divided according to nation- 
ality. 


uproar continually. 
up the world just to suit themselves. 


Look in your new geography and see if these five men 
behind closed doors didn’t divide the world up according to na- 
tionality regardless of the destruction of nations. 

Ask Wilson if he didn’t sit in the peace conference and agree 
Russia (both allies). In the 
face of this situation the world is wondering today why Russia 
is friendly with Germany. 


to let Japan have a big slice off of 


Go down to Mexico and ask her if 
she didn’t write letter after letter to Wilson asking for the por- 
tion of Texas that was totally inhabited by Mexicans, and see if 
they tell you that Wilson said you can have it. In the face of 
this situation some people wonder why Mexico is angry at Wilson 

I am one hundred per cent American. I stand for my country, 
right or wrong, for my natural faith teaches me that the trium- 
phant ideals, laws, and protection of America are far superior 
to her few failures. There is none so good of us but what there 
is some bad in us. 

Most great things are brought about under the cover of night. 
And the Ku Klux Klan is an organization that is working under 
the cover of night for the furthering of the education of all 
peoples, but does not believe in letting such races rule the garden 
spot of the world until their standard measures up to the stand- 
ard of the Ku Klux Klan. For further information address, 

T1-Bo-Ti™. 
I’m a subscriber of your paper; I’ve talked to a number 
of klansmen who have told me that they would rather read your 
paper than any religious paper on the market to date; but if you 
didn’t cut talking against klansmanship you just as well throw 
your paper in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. 


rs. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Chicago Church Federation Will 

Seek 4,000 New Church Members 
The Chicago Church Federation re- 
cently held an enthusiastic city-wide con- 
ference at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium and 
the Hotel Morrison, for the organization 
and inspirat:on of the 650 churches and 
sixteen denominations represented in the 
federaton. Both pastors and laymen 
were invited to be present. The federa- 
will make a special effort this year 
increase the membership of the 
hur A goal of forty thousand new 
xembers has been set, the slogan for the 
m being “For Christ and Amer- 
[The campaign w.ll run through 
winter, culminating on Easter Sun- 
Last year the goal set was 30,000, 
total number of accessions to the 
hes registered during the year was 
In giving these figures, Walter 
executive the fed- 
states that these figures take no 
t of many churches which did not 
ort and of certain denominations not 
represented in the federation. At the re- 
sent conference the chief speakers were 
Dr. William T. Ellis, of Swarthmore, 
who spoke on the near eastern situ- 
and Dr. Hugh T. McGill, newly 
general secretary of the Interna- 
Sunday School Council of Reli- 

gious Education. 


secretary of 


Well Known Disciples 
Leader Dies 


Rev. A. R. Moore, well known Dis- 
ciples minister and educator, died at At- 
lanta Sept. 22. He has served as state 
secretary of Georgia and later as presi- 
dent of Atlantic Christian college. He 
has been for two years past a member 
of the Recommendations committee of 
the International convention. While 
past middle life, he has been in apparent- 
y robust health, being an active partici- 
pant in the recent convention at Winona 
Lake 


Take to the Open Road 
for Money 


In order to secure $1,500,000 before 
the state convention in November, Texas 
Baptists have arranged to cover the state 
with automobiles, beginning Sept. 25. 
\ meeting was held in Ft. Worth in 
which the plans for this unique enter- 
Prise were concluded. This drive is a 
part of the plan to finish out the $75,000,- 
{0 campaign. There are 2,400 Baptist 
churches in Texas so the task of the 
committee is by no means easy. 


Movies and Wireless Used in 
Modern Church Program 
_Were some ecclesiastical Rip Van 
Winkle to appear some Sunday morning 
the East End Christian church of 
Pittsburgh, where Rev. John Ray Ewers 
preaches, he would find many changes, 
This church now takes its turn broad- 
fasting the service through the adjacent 
country by means of apparatus furnished 


by the Westinghouse company. The 


church board recently voted to buy the 
best moving picture machine on the mar- 
ket, which will be installed in the church 
at once and put into use. Only the bet- 
ter films, including educational reels, will 
be used. The choir will soon appear 
dressed in academic cap and gown. The 
young people come for tea at the church 
every Sunday evening, participate in for- 
um discussion after a live address, and 
then stay for the evening service. 
Episcopal Minister Gives 

Communion to All Christians 


Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, pastor of 
St. John’s church of Marietta, Pa., in- 


vites Christians of all communions to par- 
take of the eucharist in his church. This 
action has led to some criticism, but he 
claims the authority of his church for 
this action. His b’shop supports him, 
giving as the authority of any minister 
of the Episcopal church to invite all 
Christians to the communion the so- 
called “bidd:ng prayer” of the Prayer 
Book. The words of the prayer are, 
“Ye who truly and earnestly repent you 
of your sins, and are in love and charity 
with your neighbors, and intend to lead 
a new life, following the commandments 
of God and walking from henceforth in 
his holy ways: draw near with faith, and 


Atlanta Has First Prison Church 


WO years ago, Dr. L. O. Bricker, 

pastor of First Christian church of 
Atlanta, discovered a grave 
the part of the churches of the city. 
Twenty-five hundred federal prisoners 
were held in the great prison of that city 
under conditions which 
scribed by Eugene V. Debs since his 
release. The churches were doing no 
work for these men, and the penitentiary 
was failing to demonstrate its. funda- 
mental meaning in that it did not bring 
men to repentance, 

Dr. Bricker organized a commission of 
the various denominations at work in 
Atlanta, which appointed six committees 
for various types of religious work in 
the prison. One of these was the religi- 
ous work commission, which was headed 
up by Mr. W. W. Jones, a Christian lay- 
man of striking and unique personality. 
Mr. Jones began his work in the prison 
with six men. This class grew rapidly 
and now enrolls one hundred and fifty 
men. 

A few Sundays ago he conceived it to 
be his duty to invite these men to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. The gospel in- 
vitation was given and twenty-three men 
stepped forward to dedicate their lives 
to Jesus Christ. Dr. Bricker made ap- 
plication to the department of justice at 
Washington that these men be allowed 
to go to his church for baptism. The 
unprecedented order was given that the 
men be allowed this liberty. They were 
transported to the church in a truck 
with only one guard, although it had 
originally been the idea that no guard at 
all would be furnished. The new warden 
of the prison was in hearty accord with 
the plan. 

Probably no church ever had a more 
impressive service than that held by Mr. 
Bricker. The public was, not admitted, 
and only the officers of the church and 
the choir were present. The converts 
were baptized, and Dr. Bricker set before 
the men a wonderful vision of what a 
new movement might accomplish in the 
prisons of the nation. The new converts 
affixed their names to a charter document 
which constituted them the unique or- 
ganization known as “The First Christian 


neglect on 


have been de- 


Church in Prison.” The Ph'lippian jailer 
and the men with Paul made wp the first 
church of this sort 

On the first Sunday morning back in 
the prison, the men met at eight in the 
morning to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
and to choose from their 
who should be the elders 
cons of the infant church. Twenty-six 
more men came forward that morning to 
confess Christ and the young church now 
has 49 members. 


number men 


and the dea- 


The church is proceed- 
ing on a nonsectarian basis and men from 
various communions have joined, includ- 
ing one Roman Catholic. 

It is the purpose of this church to ex- 
tend its activities in the prison until the 
life of every man there is touched with 
the gospel. Nor does the work stop here. 
The leader of this wonderful class in the 
prison has a vision of a new type of 
Christian movement that shall be in- 
augurated in other prisons of the land. 

The effect of prison life in the past 
has been usually to school men in crime 
so that they left thoroughly educated in 
every method of defying the law. Chris- 
tian students of prison life have long con- 
tended that the prisons were worse than 
a failure in bringing men to repentance 
and to a new life. They have contended 
for farm colonies of prisoners where the 
health of the men would not be broken 
down and where under more normal 
conditions of life a man might have op- 
portunity to find himself again. 

gut even the prison reformers have 
hardly dared to dream of the regenera- 
tive power of a great religious movement 
that would take prison life as it is, and 
put hope and courage into the minds of 
men. Perhaps the Atlanta movement is 
the product of a religious genius whose 
like cannot be found in any other prison 
city. On the other hand it may be pos- 
sible that Dr. Bricker has developed a 
religious technique which can be used 
by other men. If so the prison popula- 
tions of the nation are on the eve of the 
most significant movement in their be- 
half that has ever come. With converted 
prisoners will almost certainly come a 
better environment for the prisoner 
physically. 
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take the holy sacrament to your comfort; 
and make your humble confession to Al- 
mighty God, devoutly kneeling.” This 
position of the Mar.etta rector is en- 
dorsed by a number of the ministers of 
the Episcopal church, including Dr. 
Floyd Tomkins and Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. 


Task of Near East Relief 
Committee Increased 

The war in the near east has greatly 
multiplied the duties of the Near East 
Relief. At the suggestion of the state 
department at Washington, appeals are 
being made for funds to help 500,000 or 
more refugees who have been made 
homeless by the advance of the Turks 
and the burning of the Christian sections 
of Smyrna. The Near East Relief has 
stationed at Smyrna H. C. Jacquith, who 
will be in charge of this new task. Con- 
tributions for these new refugees will be 
marked “Smyrna” to differentiate them 
from gifts made in support of the 100,000 
war orphans of Armenia, 


Evanston Meeting Will Be 
of Unusual Interest 


The 113th annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Miss ons will be held at the First 
Congregational church of Evanston, Oct. 
24-27. Probably this board has never 
before faced such complex and apparent- 
ly insoluble problems as this year. It 
has done a large work within the borders 
of the former Turkish empire. The men- 
acing attitude of the Moslems makes the 
continuance of some of this work prob- 
lematical. Many returned missionaries 
will be back from their fields of labor 
and will give first hand reports of condi- 
tions on their fields. The treasurer's re- 
port of the board will show receipts of 
approximately two million dollars for 
the past fiscal year. The leaders feel that 
to meet the needs of the coming year 
three million dollars must be secured. 
Among the spec.al features of the pro- 
gram is an address by Dr. James L. 
Barton, who will give the survey of the 
entire work of the board. Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton will speak on “My Impressions 
of the Far East.” The annual sermon 
will be preached by Dr. Oscar E. Maur- 
er of New Haven, Conn. The pulpits, of 
Congregational churches, and perhaps of 
other churches will be filled by foreign 
missionaries on the Sundays nearest to 
this meeting. It is now more than thirty 
years since the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board was held in the Chicago area. 


Fuel Question 
Presses the Churches 

The fuel shortage throughout the 
country is embarrassing to many groups 
of church trustees. Since the house- 
holders get preferential treatment from 
the dealers of course, some dhurches are 
left without any visible supply. At Mid- 
dietown, Conn., the First Methodist, the 
Baptist and the North and South Con- 
gregational churches are considering the 
holding of union services this winter as 
in war-time in order to meet the prob- 
lem. North Congregational church has 
a supply of coal. 
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City Federation 
Movement Grows 


Throughout the country the organiz- 
ation of city federations of churches is 
helping to pull out the sting of denom- 
inational competition in local communi- 
tics. Recently a thousand laymen got 
together at Brockton, Mass., and voted 
to recommend to their individual churches 
the formation of a city federat‘on in that 
city. The meeting to consider this mat- 
ter was held in First Parish Congrega- 
tional church. Theological jseminaries 
have taken account of the rise of a new 
religious profess.on, that of city feder- 
aton secretary. Special courses are to 
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be given which will assist in the prepara- 
tion for such work. 


Congregational Year-Book 
Presents Statistics 

The appearance of the year-book of 
the Congregational Conference of Iili- 
nois makes it possible to secure up-to- 
date information with regard to the sal- 
aries of ministers, for this year-book 
dares to print the facts for every church 
in the state. In the Chicago Association 
are 108 churches and these show an ay- 
erage salary of approximately $2,350, 
This average is brought up by three 
churches which pay seven thousand dol- 


Evangelical Denominations Seek 
Reunion 


A‘ the same time the United Evan- 
gel.cal church held its eighth quad- 
rennial conference at Barrington, III, this 
year, the Evangelical Association was in 
general conference at Detroit. The for- 
mer denomination split off from the lat- 
ter in 1894. Twelve years ago the parent 
organizat on initiated negotiations look- 
ing toward reunion. These have been 
pending ever since. On October 9, the 
United Evangelical conference voted 77 
to 14 to accept union on the basis pro- 
posed by the Evangelical Association. 
The following morning the members of 
the conference took the train for Detroit, 
where they will seek such amendment to 
the basis of agreement as, will make it 
possible to secure unanimous action. The 
Evangelical Association has 1,036 min- 
isters, 1,626 churches ,and 118,620 mem- 
bers. The United Evangelical church has 
528 ministers, 975 churches and 86,635 
communicants. In many cities both de- 
nominations have churches, which fact 
has made their work in the past highly 
competitive. 

The history of the division of these 
people is informing and typical. As 
given in a book entitled: “The Churches 
of the Federal Council” the story is told 
in this way: “The difficulties were not of 
a doctrinal character, but grew out of a 
serious difference of opinion respecting 
the legality of certain official acts of 
bishops and legislative bodies. A large 
minority which afterwards crystalized 
into the United Evangelical church held 
that the actions indicated were not only 
undisciplinary, but also subversive to the 
very genius of the church. The diffi- 
culties culminated at the General Confer- 
ence of 1887, held at Buffalo. N. Y. At 
this time the dissenters to a certain 
action formulated a protest signed by 
almost half of the delegates present. The 
body unwisely refused to receive and re- 
cord the protest in accordance with 
parliamentary practice. The protestants 
felt that they could not consistently sub- 
mit to this subversion of their rights and 
carried their contention to the conscience 
of the church. The church was now 
divided into a ‘majority’ and a ‘minority’ 
camp, conferences and congregations 
ranging themselves in one or the other. 

“In 1891, Dr. H. K. Carroll. editor of 


the religious department of the Inde- 
pendent, and an associate secretary of the 
Federal Council, with other prominent 
churchmen, sought to bring the factions 
together by arbitration. To this the 
‘minority’ agreed, and four hundred and 
forty-one ministers signed a paper agree- 
ing to submit to an imparti‘al decision. 
The laity, in General Conference assemb- 
led, also concurred. 

“All these overtures the ‘majority’ 
spurned and the ‘minority,’ deeply con- 
scious of the integrity of their cause, and 
with humble dependence in God turned 
from the troubled past to a brighter and 
more hopeful future. The first General 
Conference of the ‘minority’ was held 
in Philadelphia in 1891. Pending the 
outcome of litigation, the old denomina- 
tional name was for the time being re- 
tained. At this conference Rev. Rudolf 
Dubs, Rev. Wesley Stanford, and Rev. 
Charles S. Haman were elected as 
bishops. The ‘minority’ maintained a 
publishing house and church organs in 
both English and German languages, not, 
however, under official control. In 1894 
the first regular General Conference was 
held at Naperville, Ill. By this time 
the division was complete.” 

Among the last acts of the General 
Conference of the United Evangelical 
church (assuming that there is no hitch 
in the union at Detroit) was, a pronounce- 
ment on the question of mfnimum wage. 
The episcopal message ridiculed the idea 
that the minimum wage in this country 
should be $2,750, claiming that such a 
wage would amount to more than the 
total productive income of the country. 
The business men could not get too much 
comfort out of the message, however, 
for it was asserted that “many people 
were in a mad scramble for wealth and 
a spirit of character-destroying profiteer- 
ing became almost the rule rather than 
the exception. Graft and dishonesty in 
business are distressingly common.” 

The new generation which has come 
on has but little personal knowledge of 
the schism of thirty years ago. These 
two denominations, largely Methodist 
in theology and German in their racial 
constituency, seem to be on the eve of 
a new era of constructive action in many 
fields of endeavor. 
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lars or over. Only twelve churches pay 
as much as four thousand dollars per 
year. Thirty-three churches have par- 
sonages, but in most cases these are the 
churches paying the larger  salar‘es. 
About fifty churches pay less, than 
eighteen hundred dollars per year. These 
are the conditions in a denomination 
which has had a better standard in the 
matter of ministerial salaries than any 
other in the evangelical group. It helps 
to explain why the average term of serv- 
ice of a minister in Ch cago is two and a 
half years, when one remembers that the 
average minister must pay rent at about 
the rate of $15 per month per room for 
his dwelling. 


Presbyterians Will Hold 
Great Lay Conference 

The consolidation of Presbyterian 
boards has produced inevitably some con- 
fuson among Presbyterians w.th re- 
gard to their work. However, this con- 
solidation is only preliminary to a great 
forward movement. A Pan-Presbyterian 
program on the general theme, “The 
Layman of Today and the Church of 
Tomorrow,” will be presented at a great 
lay meeting at Kansas City, December 
4-8, at which leading Presbyterians from 
all over the land will speak. Two dinners 
will be held, one for women and one for 
men and plates will be laid for a thou- 
sand people at each. 


Protestant Hospitals Unite 

in One Organization 

The Protestant hospitals of the land, 
two hundred in number, are now united 
in single organization, the National 
Protestant Hospital association, which 
met at Atlantic City, September 23-25. 
Dr. Pliny O. Clark, of Denver, served 
as president of the organization. He as- 
serted in his presidential address: “We 
have come to the time when the dominant 
purpose of the association—cooperation, 
comity and coordination, education, serv- 
ice and standardization—must be carried 
to the highest bodies of authority in 
every church, so that the hospital with 
its program of scientific and at the same 
tme Chrstian healing may become a 
lefinite part of the program of every 
church.” 


Celebrate Anniversary With 
Church Unity Meeting 

First Congregational church, of Dan- 
vers, Mass., celebrated its 250th anni- 
versary the week of October 8-15. On 
Thursday evening of that week a Chris- 
tian unity conference was held with the 
general top'c “Obstacles, How to Sur- 
mount Them.” The speakers were: Rev. 
W. E. Gilroy, editor Congregationalist; 
Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach, editor Christian 
Register, Unitarian; Prof. Samuel Mc- 
Comb, Episcopal Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge; Prof. Woodman Bradbury, Bap- 
tst Theological Institute, Newton. 


Former Vice-Pres‘dent Is 
Sunday School Teacher 


After an absence of eight years, 
Thomas R. Marshall, former vice-pres?- 
dent of the United States, is back at his 
task as teacher of the Men’s class at First 


Presbyterian Sunday school ir Indianap- 
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olis. During his term as governor of the 
state of Indiana, he met this class every 
Sunday. On the first Sunday with his 
class this autumn, Mr. Marshall spoke 
on the educational system of the country. 
He said: “It is wrong from the viewpoint 
that the divorce of the church from the 
school has relieved the school of the re- 
sponsibility of the moral and spiritual 
training that constitute the fundamentals 
of right training for citizenship. While 
I am not advocating the teaching of de- 
nominationalism in the schools, it ap- 
pears to me that it would be far better 
to have religious training in the schools, 
since in the latter generations there ap- 
pears to be a lack of this necessary re- 
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ligious training in the homes. Few of 
us have the premise to assert that we 
are really educated. Our golf links and 
our various places of amusement today 
are filled with persons who believe, but, 
who like the rest of us, have shown a 
disinclination to make the gospel a phil- 
osophy to live by. I am in favor of any 
sort of education if it will help us to 
make better citizens for the community, 
state or nation, and better friends of the 
world.” 


Professor Coe 
Resigns at Union 

Professor George A. Coe has recently 
resigned as professor of religious educa- 


American Influences Felt in Eastern 
Churches 


MERICA has an influence through- 

out the world today that is unpar- 
alleled in history by reason of her phil- 
anthropies and her missionary opera- 
tons. The highest authority of the Or- 
thodox church of Russia is Yedvokin, 
archbishop of Nijni-Novgorod. He is 
thus described by F. A. Mackenzie: 
“Tall, vivid, virile, wth long finely 
combed hair, dressed in a cassock of un- 
bleached linen reaching to his feet, with- 
out any of the jeweled symbols of his 
faith which most of the Russian prelates 
affect, he looks the embodiment of apos- 
tolic dignity. His dress might be that of 
a poor working priest. The room in 
which I interviewed him—office, bedroom 
and reception hall in one—is on the 
ground floor of one of the minor Mos- 
cow branch monaster‘es. A bed in one 
corner, a desk where he dealt with his 
correspondence and some pictures are 
its main furniture.” 

This ecclesiastic at one time had a 
per od of service in New York. There 
he came into contact with Americans of 
various communions and he was deeply 
impressed with the religious toleration 
prevalent in this country. He also be- 
came converted to the American idea of 
the separation of church and state. He 
is the very man to guide his church in 
these difficult days in Russ'a. Though 
he differs with the bolshevists at many 
important points and declares himself 
openly to be no bolshev:st, he has fol- 
lowed the policy of keeping his church 
free ‘from the entanglement of politics, 
He boasts that none of his ten bishops 
has gone to prison, though in the czar’s 
regime twenty-eight bishops were cont to 
Russa as well as many priests. 

The reform of church celtbacy is well 
under way. Under former church law a 
priest might be married if he took his 
wife before his, ordination, but in case he 
was widowed, he could not seek another 
wife to care for his motherless children. 
The bishop could not be a married man. 
The monasteries and convents aroused 
the resentment of the people in the same 
way that they do the world over when 
they become rich enough to permit the 
inmates to lL.ve in idleness from the en- 
dowments. Under the new _ regime, 


priests may remarry, a bishop may have 
a wife and even the inhabitants of the 
monasteries and convents will be per- 
mitted to renounce their vows if they so 
elect. 

This archbishop has given up of his 
own free will all the church treasure in 
his diocese to feed the poor. He is urg- 
ing his clergy to seek some secular call- 
ing to relieve the burden on the people. 
Henceforth many priests will be small 
farmers and even merchants. This is to 
meet the exigencies of an industrial sit- 
uation that is beyond the imag'nation of 
Amer-can people. 

The welcome given to those who would 
introduce such American religious meth- 
ads as the popular circulation of the 
scriptures, the introduction of Sunday 
schools and young people’s organizations 
are indicative of the fundamental changes 
that are going on. The recent recogni- 
tion given the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal church of Am- 
erca is said to presage a wider fellow- 
ship. The Orthodox church is to be rep- 
resented both at the World Conference 
on Faith and Order and at the approach- 
ing World Council on Religious Life and 
Work. 

The newly elected Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Meletios, is also a man with 
an American experience. He will work 
in harmony with the new order in Russia. 
The Russ:an church is no longer gov- 
erned by the state and now has a church 
council in place of the czar as its head. 
This church council will be recognized 
at once by the national Orthodox 
churches in adjacent countries. The 
Archbishop Yedvokin declares that the 
Patriarch of Constantinople is going 
even farther in the matter of reform than 
the Russian church. 

The chief influence in the other direc- 
tion has centered in the person of that 
arch-conservative, the now deposed king 
of Greece. Constantine refused to the 
last to recognize the new patriarch of 
Constantinople. However, in the present 
mood of the near east, royal objections 
weigh little. Guided by their American 
experience, these leading ecclesiastics 
seek to liberate the church from control 
by the state. 
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tion at Union Theological Seminary, of 
New York. His series of outstanding 
books in this field has made him perhaps 
the leading authority of the country on 
his subject. Since his resignation ‘he has 
accepted an appointment for a full 
semester’s work each year as professor 
of religious education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He is be- 
ginning this work with the present 
semester. 


Federation To Be Extended 
to the States 

The Federal Council and more than 
forty city federations of churches have 
helped very materially to marshal the 
forces of evangelical Christianity against 
public evils and to prevent the serious 
overlapping which has all too often char- 
acterized the work of the churches. The 
state organizations of the various denom- 
inations still work independently in most 
of the older states and the further over- 
lapping of churches can only be pre- 
vented by the formation of state federa- 
tions. Recently at a meeting at Utica, 
N. Y., a state council of churches was 
formed, with Rev. O. L. Price as or- 
ganizing secretary. Significant in the 
list of cooperating denominations is the 
presence of the Universalist church. This 
denomination was denied fellowship in 
he Federal Council 


Detroit Has Large Campaign 
of Open Air Preaching 

The evangelistic committee of the De- 
troit Council of 
mcr 


Churches. and the lay- 
i's Evangelistic union have been co- 
this summer in a most note- 
terprise in the wavy of out- 
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Avenue Christian 
the evangelistic commit- 
McCormick gives the following 

of the work of Dr. Schultz: 
epresentatives of foreign speak- 
lizat'ons were also as- 

The audiences at 

meetings wer composed almost 


loved and 
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transient men 
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the park, lying about on the 
i00n ,or sleeping there at night, 
‘presenting every nationality and 
le of belief imaginable. Prac- 

of these men had broken with 

e church years ago, if they were ever 
identifed with it at ali, and a vast ma- 
jority of them expressed at the beginning 
no interest whatever in the church or in 
the preaching of the gospel. The eve- 
ning mectings were composed very large- 
ly of the same class of men, with an ad- 
ditional number of transients, and men 
free from employment resting in the 
parks During the six weeks of Dr. 
Schultz’s work with these crowds of 
men, he delivered sixty-nine addresses, 
recorded more than three hundred and 
fifty requests for prayer, led to an open 
profession of faith at least one hundred 
and twenty men who professed conver- 
sion, and a change of life, had personal 
interviews with two hundred and twenty- 
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five men, secured immediate employment 
for more than one hundred of them, and 
sent back to their homes and families 
more than twenty others. The total at- 
tendance at all these meetings was ap- 
proximately 25,000. The workers asso- 
ciated with Dr. Schultz had hundreds of 
other interviews which were attended 
with good results. More than two thou- 
sand Gospels of John were given to in- 
terested men who requested them at the 
close of the services. In addition to 
these, thousands of tracts were also dis- 
tributed. Hundreds of men could be 
seen sitting in the park of afternoons and 
evenings, reading the gospels which had 
been given to them.” 


Disciples Interested 
in Their History 


In various parts of America, the ser- 
mon topics announced by Disciples’ 
leaders indicate a growing interest in 
Disciples’ ‘history. Dr. R. H. Crossfield, 
president of William Woods college, is 
now engaged in giving an_ historical 
series of Wednesday evening lectures in 
the Disciples’ church at Fulton, Mo., and 
Dr. W. E. Garrison, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has, been secured by the 
Disciples’ Ministers’ Association of Chi- 
cago to lecture on this history on Mon- 
day mornings. The spirit of the found- 
ers of the movement a hundred years 
ago was thoroughly liberal witha strong 
emphasis upon toleration of religious 
opinion and upon the need of Christian 
union. 


Indianapolis Has Large School 
of Religious Education 

Typ‘cal of what is going on in a num- 
ber of the cities of the land is the school 
of religious education in Indianapolis 
which this year has secured an enrol- 
ment of 300. This is the third year for 
the school. It meets on Tuesday eve- 

ngs and does in a more effective way 
the work that used to be called “teacher 
training.” Dr. W. C. Morro of Butler 
college is dean of the school, and min- 
isters, educators and prominent Sunday 
school workers make up the faculty. The 


whole group studies the life of Christ 
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this year, and then after the assembly 
period, breaks up in departmental con- 
ferences. 


Park Dedicated to Memory 
of Jenkin Lloyd Jones 

On October 1, the Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ 
State Park at Tower, Wis., was dedicated 
and turned over to the custody of the 
state. Miss, Zona Gale, of Portage, spoke 
on “Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ Influence on 
State, Nation, and all Humanity.” This 
method of commemorating the life ard 
work of a great preacher is consistent 
with his social sympathies. His work 
was largely identified with great public 
causes outside his parish interests. The 
park comprises 55 acres, and overlooks 
the Wisconsin river, across the stream 
from Spring Green, and possesses scenic 
attractions and has an abundance of his- 
torical interest. At this place a village 
by the name of Helena once flourished, 
and was the home of a shot-making in- 
dustry. 


Dr. Jefferson Commended 
by Lloyd George 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has returned 
from his three-months’ ministry in Lon- 
don, and on October 1 was once more at 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York. On 
the evening of that day he spoke on “The 
Soul of Great Britain.’ Before leaving 
Great Britain he received a letter from 
Premier Lloyd George thanking him for 
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his service in the cause of international 
understanding. “Before you leave Lon- 
don,” said Lloyd George in his letter to 
Dr. Jefferson, “I wish to express to you 
in official fashion my deep appreciation 
of the admirable service you have ren- 
dered and are still rendering in the fur- 
therance both of church union and of 
good understand:ng between two kindred 
nations. You do not require me to point 
out to you how great is the need today 
to foster sympathy and mutual knowl- 
edge among the Christian peoples of the 
world. You have already shown by your 

n actions your realization of the nature 
of the work there is to do, and of the 
anique opportunity the Church Peace 
offers for its accomplishment. 
May I be permitted to add that the re- 
that have reached me leave no 
doubt of your own excellent ability to 
carry that work forward.” 


Union 


ports 


Minister Investigates Living 
Conditions in Germany 

The plight of ministers in continental 
Furope is quite beyond the imagination 
§ American pastors. Dr. J. F. Krueger, 
president of Midland college of Nebraska, 
spent the summer at Leipsic in special 
tudy where he came into contact with 
the Lutheran clergy. He reports many 
utheran ministers in Germany living on 
salary of $100 per year. In the Luth- 
eran church at Cottves, a city of sixty 
thousand, he found a church with an 
tendance of 1,500 on Sunday morning. 
The offering totaled 600 marks, which at 
the time would amount to about one 
\merican money. Half of this 
collection had been given by the 
merican visitor. In the long run such 
ic conditions must affect the edu- 
and spiritual status of the 


lollar of 


Disciples’ School Becomes 
Union Institution 
Many years ago the Disciples founded 
Bible College of Missouri on the 
{ the campus of the University of 
ssouri. This school had a successful 
story, but when other denominations 
egan to form plans at the university, 
Dise ples put their splendid plant at 
service, and the school is now 
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operated on a union basis. There are 
three teachers, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, and Disciples. The Disciples’ 
student body is one-sixth of the univer- 
sity enrolment each year, and these stu- 
dents are well organized in a Sunday 
school class under the tutelage of Pro- 
fessor Gibbs. 


Sherwood Eddy on 
Another World Tour 


Sherwood Eddy is one of the most 
tireless of the globe trotters who are in- 
terested in the world’s religion. In the 
employ of the Y. M. C. A. he has made 
many previous trips, and he is now on a 
journey in which he will touch Japan, 
China, India, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, the 
Balkans and Germany. The result of his 
observations will be brought together 
in book form and published by Doran. 


Two Canadian Ministers 
Exchange Views 


Dr. Gilroy, the new editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, and Rev. P. W, Philpott, 
the newly chosen pastor of Moody 
church, of Chicago, were once fellow 
pastors in Canada. The editor of the 
Congregationalist recently printed an 
open letter to the new Moody pastor, 
who is coming to an institution which 
has not worked harmoniously with many 
Congregationalists. The communication 
asked for brotherly cooperation against 
the forces of sin. Mr. Philpott replies 
in a lengthy letter which reveals his 
sense of religious values. He says: 
“There is a truth, brother, without which 
love, brotherhood, everything to be de- 
sired in time and eternity fails, and that 
is—There is none other name _ under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we 
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must be saved. I come to Moody church 
to preach a personal, crucified, risen 
Saviour—and God's promise of salvation 
to as many as accept and believe in him 
as such; and the fear of man, God help- 
ing me, shall not prevent my faithfully 
holding up the converse truth that refusal 
to accept and believe brings eternal 
condemnation.” 


Dr. Aked Opposed to 
American Intervention 

A number of Kansas City ministers 
have gone on record as in favor of Amer- 
ican intervention in the Near East crisis. 
Against this point of view Dr. Charles 
F. Aked, of First Congregational church, 
has registered a strong dissent. Among 
his arguments were the following: “Gen- 
eral Habord is a friend of Armenia. He 
is on the advisory committee of the Near 
East Relief. He Asia 
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Minor by President Wilson to investigate 
and report. He reported that if we ac- 
cepted a mandate for Armenia, and if 
there were no war, if we only had to do 
police work, we should need an army of 
fifty-nine thousand men. What should 
we need if we had to fight Great Britain, 
or France, or a Turko-Russo-German al- 
liance? Intervention would mean the 
maintenance of a great army. It would 
put back the hopes of disarmament and 
of world peace for generations. It would 
mean enormous taxation; the sale of 
Liberty bonds again; it would mean the 
draft once more. We could not raise a 
volunteer army big enough. We could 
not sail our battle ships over the moun- 
tains of Ararat. We should have to con- 
script our boys for typhoid, typhus and 
smalkpox.” 


United Presbyterians Have 
a City-Wide Picnic 

The United Presbyterian church in 
Chicago has a number of congregations 
in various parts of the city. These con- 
gregations were brought together by the 
young people’s organization called the 
Christian Union, for a picnic at Jackson 
Park on Labor day. Wooded Island was 
captured by these Presbyterians, and 
among the features of the day were a 
baseball game and a speech-making fest. 


Dr. Grenfell Is 
Back in London 

Dr. Grenfell, well-known missionary, 
is a Britisher, and does his work in a 
British colony, yet most of his endow- 
ment fund up to the present time is 
Amer'can money, totalling about a mil- 
lion dollars. He has gone home to press 
his case with his people to secure a half 
million more from them, and thus make 
sure of the permanency of the work 
which he has brought to such a success 
Dr. Grenfell, who is as up-to-date as any 
American surgeon, is now using radium 
on the Labrador fishermen for the treat- 
ment of cancer, of Which there are a con- 
siderable number of cases. His wife, an 
American woman who formerly lived at 
W ennetka, Ill, has been teaching the na 
tive women how to make artificial flowers, 
a craft which provides auxiliary income 
among a people where it is gravely needed. 


Evangelism and Cooperation 
Prominent in Pittsburgh 

The Pittsburgh m/‘nisters who are 
evangelical in spirit gathered recently at 
the call of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Churches and of the Pittsburgh Coun- 
cil of Churches to consider the matter of 
an evangelistic program for the coming 
season. The churches are being asked to 
face squarely the evangelization of their 
communities. The meeting was held in 
Smithfield Methodist church. Among 
the out of town speakers were Rev. B. 
S. Lamb, of Columbus; Rev. G. H. 
Black ,and Dr. C. L. Goodell. 


Another Denominational 
Institution at Chicago 

The University of Chicago is now sur- 
rounded by institutions of the various 
denominations who seek to conserve the 
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sp ritual life of their students and to pro- 
vide for the training of ministers. The 
latest addition to the denominational 
groups is the Friends who have decided 
to erect at the university a Friends’ 
Hostel which will be a permanent center 
for the denomination on the university 
campus. Denom_national groups already 
organized include the Disciples, Congre- 
gationalists, Unitarians, and Universal- 
ists. The Norwegian Baptists have also 
a house for those of their racial group 
who are Baptist in faith. As the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is in a sense a Baptist in- 
stitution there is no Baptist house on the 
campus. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO HELP 


TWO WORTHY ALABAMA SCHOOLS 





DOWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Brewtern, Alabama. 


This school, established in 1906, had 
that year an enrollment of 9; a faculty 
of 2; a property valuation of $4,000; 
and 1 building. Now the school has 
an enrollment of 185; a faculty of 16; 
7 buildings, and a property valuation 
of $175,000. 

This school was established to pro- 
vide an education and Christian train- 
ing to poor girls who, without this 
school, would grow up in ignorance. 
We need help. Work on a badly 
needed dormitory has been suspended 
for lack of funds. You can establish 
scholarships at this school, and lift 
poor girls from ignorance to light, and 
fit them for efficient service. Will you 
help? 











COLEY-BLACKSHER VOCATIONAL | 
SCHOOL BOR BOYS 


Hadley, Alabama. 


This school was established one year 
ago. We have been given 2,124 acres 
of land, but have only one dormitory 
and one small school room. 

There are probably 1500 Indians in 
this community without church or 
school facilities; also a community of 
Negroes without adequate school op- 
portunities. It is our purpose to try 
to provide an opportunity for all these. 
Our people have been generous, but 
here is an opportunity for others to 
help us with their money to build 
American citizens. Will you help? 
Address the president. 

















will entertain you free of charge. 
Macedonian cry? 


DOWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 





PAULINE TAYLOR HALL 
Donation of Miss Cornelia A. Taylor, of Quaker Hill. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


If you would immortalize yourself, here is your opportunity. You can provide 
money to help build, equip and maintain these two schools, which were established 
for those who without outside help must grow up in ignorance. 
invitation to our friends in the North and elsewhere to visit us at Brewton. We 
O, Friends, will you not hear and heed this 
For further information, address 


(Rev.) J. M. SHOFNER, President 


We give a cordial 


BREWTON, ALABAMA 

















Reading maketh a full man 


—saith Bacon 


whereat Alexander Pope inquires naively, “Full of what?” 


“The Bookfull blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 


And Bacon would have answered “It depends on what he reads.” 
REN MATTER (the stuff they put advertisements next to) 


in this our generation is comparatively cheap. For two cents 
you can buy 65 square feet of paper, weighing half a pound and en- 
tirely covered with words. For five cents you can buy 113 square 
feet of expensive paper, about one pound in weight, lavishly be- 
speckled with the writings and pictures of some pretty highly paid 


people. 

It would seem a fairly hopeless task to try to persuade you to spend 
15 cents (10 cents in advance) for The New Republic, which is print- 
ed on a rather cheap paper, has no pictures and averages only 20 
square feet an issue. 

And yet some 40,000 of you do it, and we've discovered that these 40,000 
are a pretty discriminating crowd, too. An appreciable percentage of them 
are listed in ““Who's Who.” The large majority of them are professional men 
and women. Why do they read The New Republic? 

Partly because they are mostly busy people and The New Republic gives 
them a lot of facts they would otherwise have to spend a good deal of time 
digging for. 

But principally because The New Republic is of assistance to the most use- 
ful of all possessions—what Pasteur has called “‘the prepared mind.” 

Several million people had seen apples fall before Newton did. But it 
took a “prepared mind” to see that there was anything in a falling apple that 
required an explanation, and from it to revolutionize our conception of the 
universe. 

That's where The New Republic can serve you—not by leading you or 
instructing you, but by helping you keep your mind on its toes. The proof 
of the paper is in the reading. Use the coupon below. 


Tue New Repvustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


Check the square of your preference 
I enclose $ 


|. [) Three Months’ Acquaintance Subscription , 
your offer No 


20 A year each of The New Republic and The Review 
of Reviews and a copy of the one-volume Wells 


NN 5 i ee ee om re ee ae $8.70 


1) A year of The New Republic and Books and Char- 
acters by Lytton Strachey 


‘(A year of The New Republic and The Story of 
Mankind by Hendrik Van Loon (N. R. Edition).$6.50 
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“TT’S REALLY MARVELOUS TO HAVE ALL THIS | 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CONDENSED IN A SINGLE 
BOOK RIGHT AT MY ELBOW” 


So spoke a clergyman of wide experience and scholarly 
training concerning the great volume, 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
This is a new book which every thoughtful or studious person 
must have. It is a whole religious library in one book—the 
product of a hundred authorita- 


Do You Know— tive scholars—clear, compact, 


accurate, authentic. 





The facts as to the historicity . L : 
of Christ? This book is now going to 
What made the Mohammedan ~ P 
successful? That the Moham- the library tables of all leading 
medan is an offshoot of the munisters, bishops and laymen 
Christian religion? h k d h 
Why Brahminism drove Bud- who want to now and who 

dhism out of India? must know. 
That the Roman religion last- 
ed twelve hundred years? 


The relative influence of John e ers 
Hus, Wyckliff and Luther? V f Appr Vv om uart 

The history of the idea of O1Cces 0 0 
Heaven and Hell? The New York Christian Advocate: “Useful, especially because of its 
The great book “Against Cel- up-to-dateness and non-technical treatment of words and subjects.” 
sus? 

ri ss The Preshuterian: “It ic > ictionary; fz an encyclo- 

The origin and development of 7 he Presbyterian: “It is more than a dictionary; rather an encye 
Hedonism? pedia. ; 

\bout the Code of Hammurabi? The Baptist: “A conv enient one-volume dictionary likely to be used by 
That this Code (2000 years B. C.) 
had higher morals than many ss esigial . é eo 
men of today? The Continent: “Convenient, compact, dependable. 


_ That the Immaculate Concep- The Christian Work: “The appearance of this volume is a notable 
tion dogma was promulgated in ee 
18543 event. ; ;, » 
What is Jewish Christianity? Religious Education: “A book quite indispensable to the private library 
of every minister, student and teacher of religion.” P ns = 7 


its possessor more than many-volumed encyclopedias.” 











HE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS sets forth in compact form the Pe The 
Christian 

Century, 

and the most important mission fields, and the important phases of Christian be- J 508 South 


results of modern study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, 
both primitive and developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe 


lief and practice. It also covers both social and individual ethics. All sub- , Dearborn St. 
jects of importance in the field of religion and ethics are discussed. F Chicago, Ill. 


About one hundred scholars have cooperated with the editors, including MP Mean al mene 


° . ° ° ° ° . ~~ — » . 
well-known specialists in their respective fields. The articles are written “ the Dictionary of Religion 
. . . . . . . S and Ethics at once and charge 
historically, objectively, without speculation or propaganda, and in ~ to ey neces. fe ce 
s 


to pay for same within thirty of 


©) , 
> sixty days. 
~ 


> 
©) 
VA The book to be sent to 


so far as possible by those most in sympathy with their subjects. 


Not only should every minister possess this book; every Sun- 
day school teacher, every Bible student who takes his study 
seriously, should have it at his elbow. It is without doubt 
the most useful one-volume dictionary of religion published Name 
in decades. Do not neglect to send in your order today. 


Price of Book $8.00 Plus 20 Cents Postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Address 
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WHO IS YOUR GOD? 


Jew, Catholic, Protestant or whoever you may be, if 
on approve of the Ten Commandments, your God is 
Jehovah. For the first Commandment—as the Hebrew 
text reproduced herewith. shows—plainly reads: “I am 
Jehovah, Thy God.” 


Exodus XX. 2 


NEC LL Well 


To approve of the principles of the Commandments 
and disapprove of Jehovah means not only the repudiation 
of Jehovah, but also of the rest of the Commandments, 
as well as one’s own self. To grasp the significance of 
Jehovah only; and the general bearing of the first Com- 
mandment upon the rest of the Commandments, let any 
American citizen ask himself this: What would be the 
consequences if we should agree to maintain the same 
form of government as we are having now, but, instead 
f Americanism, call it Bolshevism? 


WHAT IS YOUR IDEAL? 


Free thinker, Socialist, Anarchist or whoever you may 
if common sense and common decency prompt you 
rove of such fundamentals as “Honor thy father 

mother,” “Thou shalt not steal,” etc., your prime 
is Jehovah. For all the Commandments bear the 
Jehovah as shown above. Whether Jehovah is God, 
r and Ruler of the universe, or the ideal embracing 
iples of “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not 
witness,” etc., every individual is at liberty to 
for himself or herself. Like any other ideal, 
claim approval of its principles and disap- 

t the ideal itself. 


Americanism—The Religion 


Gi 


no one—who is opposed to such principles as 
halt not kill,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
claim to be worthy of being an American citi- 
obvious that the principles of the Decalogue not 
incide with the principles of Americanism, but are 
lependent upon each other; the principles of the 
giving man the right to be called civilized, and 
iples of the latter giving man the right to life, 
nd the pursuit of happiness. Therefore, to elim- 
the religious and scientific fanaticisms and to 
he liberties as they were implanted in the con- 
and Declaration of Independence, mankind 
cognize that Jehovah is the God (or ideal), 
nism the religion. 


MOSES STEINBERG, 
713% W. Saratoga St., 
Baltimore, Md. 








Three 
Vital Volumes 


The Christian Faith and 
the New Day 


By Cleland Boyd McAfee, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary 


The appeal here is not to technical theologians, but 
to working ministers and thoughtful laymen who, after 
all, build and use the theology that is living and who 
sometimes fear to see it change. The great days just 
past have given many a renewed assurance that Chris- 
tianity is more vital and forceful than it has been for 
many a day. Its vitality may well claim the right to 
phrase itself anew—which means to reconstruct theol- 
ogy at any point where it may need reconstruction. 


(80 cents, plus 6 cents postage.) 








A Vital Christianity 
for Today 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams 


For many persons a valid Christianity is to be known 
by its roots. But the mind of today, Bishop Williams 
holds, is intensely practical and insists that a valid 
Christianity is to be known by its fruits. Can it meet 
the need of a universal religion felt by an expanding 
and unifying world? Can it moralize our industrial, 
political and commercial life and humanize our social 
life? Can it live with the expanding vision and in- 
creasing light of modern knowledge? Some of the 
chapter titles of this challenging book are: “Chris- 
tianity and the World,” “Men of Vision,” “The Confi- 
dence of a Certain Faith,” “The Gospel of De MOCc- 
racy,” “The Uses of Life,” “The Universal Christ,” and 
“The Supreme Values.” 








($1.75, plus 12 cents postag 


The New Social 
Order 





By Harry F. Ward 


This book. as the title indicates, is based upon the con- 
viction that a new order of living is both necessary and 
inevitable, and upon the judgment that the beginnings 
of that new order are already with us. The signs are 
clear that we have arrived at one of those conjunctions 
of economic pressure and idealistic impulse, of mate- 
rial and spiritual reality, which occasion fundamental 
changes in the organization of life. Dr. Ward takes 
up those outstanding principles which have been em- 
ployed in the social progress of the western world, con- 
siders how they are being changed to meet present 
needs and aspirations, and in the light of them exam- 
ines the significant features of various programs for 
the new order. 


(New edition, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage.) 


SEND CASH COVERING YOUR ORDER OR HAVE IT CHARGED 
TO YOUR ACCOUNT IF YOU PREFER. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 

















The Nation 


20 Vesey Street 
New York 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor 


Associate Editors 
LEWIS 8. GANNETT FREDA KIRCHWEY 
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NORMAN THOMAS 
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15 Cents a Copy. 
Annual Subscription, $5.00. 


With The Nation for a year 
$5.00 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
NOVELISTS 
By Carl Van Doren. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
POLITICS 
By Charles A. Beard. 


$5.50 
BABBITT 
By Sinclair Lewis. 


THE CRITICAL GAME 
By John Macy. 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON 
By Edith Wharton. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood. 


$6.00 
UP STREAM 
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JOHN MACY 
Literary Editor 


ROBERT HERRICK 


F the small drama On the Death of a Horse in 
insists, the 
Greatness of the Russian Soul, it is easy to under 


Chauve Souris illustrates, as Balieff 


stand why Sherwood Anderson's notes on the Cincin- 
nati river front reveal certain important facts about the 
mental processes of America. Admitting this, one ad 
mits also that The Nation’s series, ‘““These United 
States,” is building a composite picture of America all 
the more faithful because it distinguishes instead of 
generalizing. While Kansas is still buzzing with Wik 
liam Allen White's accusation that his mother state is 
unsafe for poets, Nevada and Delaware and New Jer 
sey leap into view and prove by the heat of their pro 
tests the unwelcome truth of their portraits. The 
series has been called the greatest journalistic under 
taking of its kind in years; and the record when com 
pleted will form an important part of the written 


history of America. 


* * *% * % * 


John Macy has added the ideas of his Spirit of Amer 
ican Literature to the rich tradition of Carl Van Doren’) 
literary editorship of The Nation, and is making the 
book department illustrate the theme of his latest vok 
ume — that talk about literature is of no value unless 


It is possible to be entertaining” 
The Nation’s reviews 


achieve this when necessary, without sacrificing schok 


in itself it is enjoyable. 


even about statistical works. 


arship. 


+ % * + * * 


The above reasons for reading The Nation are ¢ 
minor importance compared to your certainty that you. 
will find information which is not accessible elsewhere; 
and that events in Europe are pretty apt to turn out af 
The Nation prophesies them. At the left are mem 
tioned a few attractive ways to see The Nation regu 
larly. 











